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Abstract: In view of the fact that appearance of novel protein domain architectures (DA) is 
closely associated with biological innovations, there is a growing interest in the genome-scale 
reconstruction of the evolutionary history of the domain architectures of multidomain 
proteins. In such analyses, however, it is usually ignored that a significant proportion of 
Metazoan sequences analyzed is mispredicted and that this may seriously affect the validity 
of the conclusions. To estimate the contribution of errors in gene prediction to differences 
in DA of predicted proteins, we have used the high quality manually curated 
UniProtKB/Swiss-Prot database as a reference. For genome-scale analysis of domain 
architectures of predicted proteins we focused on RelSeq, EnsEMBL and NCBI's 
GNOMON predicted sequences of Metazoan species with completely sequenced genomes. 
Comparison of the DA of UniProtKB/Swiss-Prot sequences of worm, fly, zebrafish, frog, 
chick, mouse, rat and orangutan with those of human Swiss-Prot entries have identified 
relatively few cases where orthologs had different DA, although the percentage with 
different DA increased with evolutionary distance. In contrast with this, comparison of the 
DA of human, orangutan, rat, mouse, chicken, frog, zebrafish, worm and fly RefSeq, 
EnsEMBL and NCBI's GNOMON predicted protein sequences with those of the 
corresponding/orthologous human Swiss-Prot entries identified a significantly higher 
proportion of domain architecture differences than in the case of the comparison of 
Swiss-Prot entries. Analysis of RefSeq, EnsEMBL and NCBI's GNOMON predicted 
protein sequences with DAs different from those of their Swiss-Prot orthologs confirmed 
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that the higher rate of domain architecture differences is due to errors in gene prediction, 
the majority of which could be corrected with our FixPred protocol. We have also 
demonstrated that contamination of databases with incomplete, abnormal or mispredicted 
sequences introduces a bias in DA differences in as much as it increases the proportion of 
terminal over internal DA differences. Here we have shown that in the case of RefSeq, 
EnsEMBL and NCBI's GNOMON predicted protein sequences of Metazoan species, the 
contribution of gene prediction errors to domain architecture differences of orthologs is 
comparable to or greater than those due to true gene rearrangements. We have also 
demonstrated that domain architecture comparison may serve as a useful tool for the 
quality control of gene predictions and may thus guide the correction of sequence errors. 
Our findings caution that earlier genome-scale studies based on comparison of predicted 
(frequently mispredicted) protein sequences may have led to some erroneous conclusions 
about the evolution of novel domain architectures of multidomain proteins. A reassessment 
of the DA evolution of orthologous and paralogous proteins is presented in an 
accompanying paper [1]. 

Keywords: domain architecture; evolution of domain architecture; gene prediction error; 
multidomain protein; orthologs; quality control of gene prediction 



1. Introduction 

In view of the fact that appearance of novel protein domain architectures (DA) is closely associated 
with biological innovations [2,3] there is a growing interest in the genome-scale analysis of the 
evolutionary history of the domain architectures of multidomain proteins and the contribution of 
different evolutionary mechanisms to changes in domain architectures. 

Reliable reconstruction of the evolutionary history of the DA of multidomain proteins requires that: 
(1) the protein sequences compared are valid, correct and complete; (2) DAs are determined accurately 
and their differences are detected with high specificity and sensitivity; (3) the evolutionary relationship 
of multidomain proteins compared is correctly defined. A survey of recent papers describing analyses 
of the evolutionary history of the DA of proteins, however, suggests that problems with each of these 
points may have had a strong impact on the validity of the conclusions. 

1.1. Requirement 1: The Protein Sequences Compared are Valid, Correct and Complete 

A general problem of studies on DA evolution is that true change of DA (at the genome level) may 
be confused with change of DA only at the transcript level, due to alternative splicing. As discussed in 
the present manuscript this type of problem is sometimes encountered even in the case of 
high-quality, manually curated Swiss-Prot section of UniProtKB; different isoforms (with different DA) 
are presented for orthologous genes with similar genomic structure. 

Although the Swiss-Prot section of UniProtKB contains only a few non-valid, incomplete or 
erroneous sequences, the TrEMBL section of UniProtKB is heavily contaminated with N-terminally or 
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C-temiinally truncated and chimeric sequences [4]. In view of this fact, data obtained by analyses of 
UniProtKB datasets containing both the Swiss-Prot and TrEMBL section of UniProtKB may be biased 
in favor of differences at the N- and C-termini of proteins. It is noteworthy in this respect that — ^based 
on analyses of whole UniProtKB (SwissProt plusTrEMBL) sets of proteins — ^Weiner et al. [5] 
concluded that domain losses and duplications were more frequent at the ends of proteins. This finding 
led the authors to conclude that the genetic mechanism leading to DA changes acts predominantly on 
sequence termini and that modular evolution of proteins is dominated by two major tj^es of events: 
fusion, on the one hand, and deletion and fission on the other. 

To estimate the contribution of sequence errors to differences in DA, in the present work we have 
compared data obtained on the high quality, manually curated Swiss-Prot database with data obtained 
on TrEMBL sequences of Metazoa. Our analyses have confirmed that DA differences due to errors of 
TrEMBL sequences may significantly exceed the rate of true DA changes. 

In the case of genome-scale analyses of DA changes, the majority of protein sequences analyzed is 
predicted: the accuracy of the predicted sequences depends on the type of genome and the performance 
of protocols used for the identification of protein-coding genes in genomic sequences. Protein-coding 
genes encoded by intron-poor genomes are usually predicted with great specificity and sensitivity. 
However, correct prediction of the genomic structure of the protein-coding genes of higher eukaryotes 
with intron-rich genomes is still a very difficult task. Recent analyses have shown that the exact 
genomic structure of protein-coding genes of higher eukaryotes is correctly predicted for only about 
60% of the genes [6]. Since many types of misprediction lead to terminal truncation and fusion of 
proteins [4] the high rate of misprediction is expected to have a major impact on conclusions drawn 
from genome-scale DA comparisons of Metazoan proteins. 

It must also be pointed out that computational gene prediction introduces a strong positional bias in 
the distribution of errors in as much as the initial and terminal exons of genes are predicted with 
significantly lower accuracy than internal exons [7]. In terms of DA this means that DA differences 
due to misprediction are more likely to be observed at the N-terminal end and the C-terminal end 
than internally. 

Although many authors realize that some of the DA differences result from errors of gene 
prediction, the contribution of this to DA differences has not been explored. To estimate the 
contribution of errors of gene prediction to differences in DA in the present work we have compared 
data obtained on the high quality, manually curated Swiss-Prot database with data obtained on 
databases containing less reliable, predicted sequences (e.g., RefSeq, EnsEMBL and NCBI's 
GNOMON predicted protein sequences) of Metazoa. 

Our analyses have shown that DA differences due to errors in gene prediction may significantly 
exceed the rate of true DA change; therefore domain architecture comparison may serve as a tool for 
the quality control of gene predictions and may guide the correction of sequence errors. We have 
shown that application of this approach significantly improves the quality of gene predictions and 
promotes more reliable identification of true cases of domain architecture changes. 

Our finding, that errors in gene prediction significantly distort the patterns of DA evolution, cautions 
that earlier studies based on comparison of predicted (frequently mispredicted) protein sequences may 
have led to some erroneous conclusions about the evolution of novel domain architectures of multidomain 
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proteins. The influence of gene prediction errors on DA evolution of orthologous and paralogous proteins 
is discussed in an accompanying paper [1]. 

1.2. Requirement 2: DAs are Determined Accurately and Their Differences are Detected with High 
Specificity and Sensitivity 

The choice of protocol for domain identification may have a strong influence on the specificity and 
sensitivity of domain architecture comparison. Since many domain-types defined by the Pfam database 
[8,9] or the CDD database [10,11] are not represented in the CATH database [12,13] or the SCOP 
database [14,15] the use of CATH or SCOP for domain identification provides a lower resolution of 
DA comparison than others: DA differences involving Pfam A or CDD domains of unknown 3D 
structure (and thus missing from SCOP and CATH) will remain undetected. Studies that used CATH 
or SCOP for definition of DAs [16,17] are thus expected to underestimate DA differences more than 
the ones that use Pfam A defined by Pfam or CDD (the latter provide a better coverage of proteins). To 
get a higher resolution of DA differences, in the present study we have used a CDD/Pfam A-based 
procedure to determine DAs of proteins. 

The definition of 'domain architecture' of proteins also has a strong influence on the conclusions 
that can be drawn from comparison of proteins. A survey of the literature reveals that, although the 
majority of authors define DA as the linear sequence of constituent domains from the N-terminus to 
the C-terminus [2,18,19], more relaxed and more stringent definitions are also used. Some studies 
analyzed 'domain-combinations', 'set of domains' (irrespective of the order of domains) to get insights 
into evolution of multidomain proteins [20,21], others analyzed local (domain -pair) architectures to get 
an insight into changes of global domain architectures [22,23]. Since the same domain combinations or 
local domain-combinations may evolve independently [24,25] the use of these definitions 
underestimates DA changes. On the other hand, sometimes the distance (length of 'linkers') separating 
consecutive domains was used to distinguish architectures in which two domains are adjacent 
(e.g., less than 30 residues between domains) from those that are separated by a longer segment [16]. 
In the case of proteins with longer disordered linker regions this definition may judge similar 
architectures to be different and may thus overestimate DA changes. In the present work we used the 
'standard' definition of domain architecture: the linear sequence of constituent domains. 

In some analyses, uninterrupted tandem repeats of the same domain-t)^e are collapsed into a single 
pseudo-domain, therefore these analyses do not detect tandem duplication of a domain or deletion of a 
tandem duplicated domain [24,26]. To get a better view of the contribution of different tj^es of DA 
changes, in the present work we defined domain architecture as the linear sequence of constituent 
domains, including tandem copies of the same domain-tj^e. 

Although it is clear that the choice of protocols and choice of cut-off values for domain 
identification have a major influence on DA comparison, very little is known about the sensitivity and 
specificity of the procedures used to detect differences in DA in the various studies. In the absence of 
this information it is not known to what extent the various approaches used in the different studies 
overestimate or underestimate DA differences. 

To overcome this problem, in the present work we optimized our DA comparison protocol using the 
high quality manually curated Swiss-Prot database as a benchmark. False positive rate and specificity 
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of detection of DA differences were determined by comparing orthologous Swiss-Prot entries known 
to have identical domain architectures. False negative rate and sensitivity of detection of DA 
differences were determined using datasets of orthologous Swiss-Prot entries with artificially altered 
domain architectures. 

1.3. Requirement 3: The Evolutionary Relationship between the Multidomain Proteins Compared is 
Correctly Defined 

To estimate the contribution of different types of events to changes in domain architecture one has 
to correctly define the evolutionary relationship between the homologous multidomain proteins that 
are compared. 

Establishing the evolutionary relationship of multidoman proteins, however, is not trivial. First, 
since in many cases not all parts of two homologous multidomain proteins have the same evolutionary 
history, the usual terms for homology (orthology, paralogy) of proteins may not apply. Considering 
these problems, it has been suggested that the use of the concept of orthology is applicable only at the 
level of domains rather than at the level of proteins, except for proteins with identical domain 
architectures [27,28]. The exact evolutionary relationship of homologous multidomain proteins may be 
defined only through the analysis of the evolutionary histories of their constituent domains [29], but no 
automatic procedure exists that can perform such analyses on a mass-scale. As a consequence of these 
problems it is generally accepted that the procedures used for orthology or paralogy group construction 
and construction of sequence-based gene trees are more likely to misassign multidomain proteins than 
single domain proteins [30-32]. 

Despite these caveats, some authors analyzing DA changes have relied on trees determined 
for entire multidomain proteins [33,34], but most studies have circumvented the problem of 
sequence-based phylogeny of multidomain proteins by using phylogenies based on similarities of 
domain architectures [21,24,26,35, 36]. The problem with this approach, however, is that it may distort 
true evolutionary relationships: distantly related proteins with more similar domain architectures may 
appear to be closely related; closely related proteins with less similar architectures may appear to be 
distantly related and tends to underestimate the number of DA changes. It is noteworthy in this respect 
that it is well established that the same DA may evolve independently [25]. 

In the present work we have used sequence-based phylogeny of entire multidomain proteins and 
checked the reliability of orthology/paralogy assignments on representative samples of correctly 
annotated Swiss-Prot entries of multidomain proteins. Our results have shown that standard procedures 
used for establishing orthology are quite accurate even for multidomain proteins, but are much less 
reliable in defining groups of paralogs. The latter problem will be discussed in an accompanying paper [37]. 

2. Results and Discussion 

2.1. Simulation of the Impact of Sequence Errors and Gene Prediction Errors on DA Differences of 
Orthologous Proteins 

Comparison of DAs of Swiss-Prot proteins with those of artificially altered orthologs mimicking 
gene prediction errors (generated as described in the Experimental Section) revealed that artificial 
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chimeras mimicking fusion of neighboring genes were detected as differing from their 
parents/orthologs in domain architecture in the majority (98%) of the cases. In other words, the present 
procedure is quite sensitive for the detection of fusion of tandem genes that appear as DA changes of 
the terminal type. 

In the case of artificial (terminal or internal) deletions of 100 amino acid residues (simulating gene 
prediction errors that miss some true exons but do not shift the reading frame) only 12% of the 
sequences are detected as having altered DA. The explanation for this relatively weak effect on DA, is 
that the deletion of 100 residues did not always affect a Pfam A domain and, even if it did, it rarely 
removed an entire Pfam A domain and the truncated Pfam A domain was still detected. 

In the case of artificial (terminal or internal) additions of 100 residues taken from other proteins 
(mimicking the erroneous inclusion of true protein-coding exons) a high proportion (75%) of the 
artificial sequences had domain architectures different from those of their parents: the introduced 
fragment (that may have contained a Pfam A domain or a fragment of a Pfam A domain) was detected 
with our protocol. 

It seems likely that this asymmetry in the effect of erroneous omission or erroneous addition of a 
true exon (that does not cause reading frame shift) on DA has a significant impact on domain 
architecture comparisons. Since very few genes contain nested genes [38-40] that could erroneously 
contribute true Pfam A domains internally, whereas gene prediction may erroneously include exons of 
neighboring genes it is expected that misprediction will introduce a bias in favor of terminal over 
internal DA differences. 

Addition of 100 residue-long random amino acid sequences at the termini of proteins (mimicking 
gene prediction errors in which terminal false exons are included) had no effect on the domain 
architectures, whereas internal insertion of such sequences (mimicking inclusion of false internal 
exons) resulted in change of domain architecture in a relatively high proportion (25%) of the cases. 
The explanation for this observation is that internal insertion of random sequences have sometimes 
split Pfam A domains and this led either to failure in domain identification or virtual 'duplication' of 
the split domain. Nevertheless, erroneous inclusion of false exons will not introduce a positional bias 
in DA change, since domains may be affected irrespective of their internal or terminal position. 

So far we discussed only gene prediction errors that do not disrupt the reading frame. 
Mispredictions that result in reading frame-shift lead to truncation downstream of the point of such 
misprediction; irrespective of their position within the gene they lead to C-terminal truncation and will 
appear as C-terminal DA change. 

Similarly, indel-type of errors of cDNA sequences resulting from cloning or sequencing errors may 
cause reading frame shift (if the indel involves 3n + 1 or 3n -i- 2 nucleotides) and this will lead to 
truncation downstream of the point of such an error; irrespective of their position within the gene they 
lead to C-terminal truncation and might appear as C-terminal DA change. For example, a single base 
'deletion' caused by such an error [41] resulted in the apparent truncation of the LgU protein (now 
known as cysteine-rich secretory protein LCCL domain containing 2 protein) and the apparent "loss" 
of two C-terminal LCCL domains that were shown to be present in the protein encoded by the correct 
cDNA sequence [42]. 
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Finally, it should be pointed out that current computational gene prediction tools introduce a strong 
positional bias in the distribution of errors, in as much as the initial ("N-terminal") exons are predicted 
with the lowest accuracy, terminal ("C-terminal") exons of genes are predicted with somewhat greater 
accuracy, whereas internal exons are predicted with high accuracy [6]. In terms of DA this means that 
DA differences due to misprediction are much more likely to be observed at the N-terminal end and 
the C-terminal end than internally. 

2.2. Comparison of the DA of Human Swiss-Prot Proteins with Orthologous Metazoan Swiss-Prot 
Proteins 

The manually curated Swiss-Prot section of UniProtKB is the gold standard of protein databases 
therefore we have used Swiss-Prot as the benchmark to define the rate of domain architecture changes 
during evolution of orthologous proteins since this analysis is unlikely to be affected by sequence 
errors. An obvious limitation of the comparison of SwissProt entries, however, is that in the case of 
most species only a fraction of their proteomes is represented in this database. To permit statistically 
significant analyses, we have selected only Metazoa species with more than 1000 entries in Swiss-Prot: 
Homo sapiens, Pongo abelii, Mus musculus, Rattus norvegicus, Gallus gallus, Xenopus tropicalis, 
Danio rerio, Caenorhabditis elegans and Drosophila melanogaster. 

The species thus selected represent different evolutionary groups of Metazoa and include species 
that diverged relatively recently (e.g., Pongo-Homo) as well as protostome species (worm and fly) that 
diverged from deuterostomes -1000 Mya. Comparison of proteins from different species permitted the 
analysis of the influence of evolutionary distance on domain architecture of orthologous proteins. 
(Divergence times of the species analyzed in this paper were taken from Table SI [43,44]. 

Comparison of the DA of orthologous UniProtKB/Swiss-Prot sequences of worm, fly and several 
vertebrate species has identified few cases where orthologs apparently had different DA although the 
percentage of orthologs with different DA increased with evolutionary distance of the species 
compared: Homo-Pongo: 0.3%; Homo-Mus: 1.1%; Homo-Gallus: 3.00%; Homo-Xenopus: 0.9%; 
Homo-Danio: 2.1%; Homo-Drosophila: 4.8%; Homo-Caenorhabditis: 5.9% (Table 1/A). These results 
suggest that the rate of DA alteration is very low in the case of orthologs: apparently, the DA of -5% 
of the orthologs is changed over 1000 My. 

Orthologous Swiss-Prot proteins with different domain architectures were subjected to in-depth 
analyses to decide whether deviation in domain architecture reflects errors in DA comparison (false 
positive) or the protein architectures are truly different due to some type of sequence error, alternative 
splicing or evolutionary change in domain architecture at the gene level. These analyses have shown 
that a small proportion (0.1% of orthologous pairs) is false positive, consistent with the fact that the 
specificity of the protocol used to determine DA differences is 0.985 (see Experimental Section). 
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Table 1/A. Proportion of Swiss-Prot sequences of Metazoan species that differ in DA from 
their human Swiss-Prot ortholog. 



Species* 


Database 


OrtViolop'oiK: 


OrtViftlftfrftiK; Piiif*! 

\ji \.ii\ti\j^\j\X{3 J. cms 
TV 1111 l^lllCl Clll mJi:\. 


ppf-fpfit oF Pjiif**! with 

l^lllCl Clll mJi:\. 


Pongo abelii 


Swiss-Prot 


2156 


6 


0,3 


Mus musculus 


Swiss-Prot 


14522 


167 


1,1 


Gallus gallus 


Swiss-Prot 


1799 


54 


3 


Xenopus tropicalis 


Swiss-Prot 


1371 


13 


0,9 


Danio rerio 


Swiss-Prot 


1961 


42 


2,1 


Drosophila melanogaster 


Swiss-Prot 


1038 


50 


4,8 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


Swiss-Prot 


852 


50 


5,9 


*The species are listed in the order of increasing 


evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 


Table 1/B. Proportion of TrEMBL sequences of Metazoan species that differ in DA from 


their human Swiss-Prot equivalent/ortholog. 






Species* 


Database 


Pairs 


Pairs witli 
Different DA 


Percent of Pairs with 
Different DA 


Homo sapiens 


TrEMBL 


13699 


659 


4,81 


Mus musculus 


TrEMBL 


12196 


489 


4,01 


Gallus gallus 


TrEMBL 


7055 


312 


4,42 


Xenopus tropicalis 


TrEMBL 


6945 


324 


4,67 


Danio rerio 


TrEMBL 


9001 


450 


5,00 


Drosophila melanogaster 


TrEMBL 


5010 


473 


9,44 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


TrEMBL 


4115 


507 


12,32 


*The species are listed in the order of increasing evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 


Table 1/C. Proportion 


of RefSeq sequences of Metazoan species that differ in DA from 


their human Swiss-Prot equivalent/ortholog. 






Species* 


Database 


Pairs 


Pairs with Percent of Pairs witli 
Different DA Different DA 


Homo sapiens 


RefSeq 


18245 


70 


0,38 


Mus musculus 


RefSeq 


16490 


247 


1,50 


Gallus gallus 


RefSeq 


11584 


442 


3,82 


Xenopus tropicalis 


RefSeq 


7264 


224 


3,08 


Danio rerio 


RefSeq 


12043 


571 


4,74 


Drosophila melanogaster RefSeq 


4951 


496 


10,02 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


RefSeq 


5267 


575 


10,92 



*The species are listed in the order of increasing evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 
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Table 1/D. Proportion of NCBFs GNOMON predicted sequences of Metazoan species that 
differ in DA from their human Swiss-Prot equivalent/ortholog. 



Species* 


Database 


Pairs 


Pairs with 
different DA 


Percent of pairs with 
different DA 


Homo sapiens 


NCBI 


1355 


107 


7,90 


Mus musculus 


NCBI 


2223 


165 


7,42 


Gallus gallus 


NCBI 


11584 


404 


3,49 


Danio rerio 


NCBI 


5630 


557 


9,89 


Drosophila pseudoobscura 


NCBI 


5929 


493 


8,32 


Caenorhabditis briggsae 


NCBI 


5130 


612 


11,93 



*The species are listed in tlie order of increasing evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 



Table 1/E. Proportion of EnsEMBL sequences of Metazoan species that differ in DA from 
their human Swiss-Prot equivalent/ortholog. 



Species* 


Database 


Pairs 


Pairs with 
different DA 


Percent of pairs with 
different DA 


Homo sapiens 


EnsEMBL 


10915 


119 


1,09 


Mus musculus 


EnsEMBL 


16508 


259 


1,57 


Gallus gallus 


EnsEMBL 


11857 


462 


3,90 


Xenopus tropicalis 


EnsEMBL 


11198 


645 


5,76 


Danio rerio 


EnsEMBL 


11596 


379 


3,27 


Drosophila melanogaster 


EnsEMBL 


6072 


547 


9,01 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


EnsEMBL 


5130 


553 


10,78 



*The species are listed in the order of increasing evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 



Table 1/F. Proportion of RefSeq sequences of Metazoan species that differ in DA from 
their human RefSeq ortholog. 



Species* 


Pairs Pairs with different DA 


Percent of pairs with different DA 


Mus musculus 


17207 


530 


3,08 


Gallus gallus 


11729 


760 


6,48 


Xenopus tropicalis 


7292 


394 


5,40 


Danio rerio 


12155 


992 


8,16 


Drosophila melanogaster 


4985 


849 


17,03 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


5330 


835 


15,67 



*The species are listed in the order of increasing evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 



Table 1/G. Proportion of NCBFs GNOMON predicted sequences of Metazoan species that 
differ in DA from their human RefSeq equivalent/ortholog. 



Species* 


Pairs 


Pairs with different DA 


Percent of pairs with different DA 


Mus musculus 


2337 


217 


9,29 


Gallus gallus 


8274 


662 


8,00 


Danio rerio 


5691 


809 


14,22 


Drosophila pseudoobscura 


6014 


859 


14,28 


Caenorhabditis briggsae 


5195 


863 


16,61 



*The species are listed in the order of increasing evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 
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Orthologous Swiss-Prot proteins with truly different DAs were subjected to additional analyses to 
assign them to one of the remaining categories. As described in the Experimental Section, orthologous 
protein sequences that differed in domain architecture in species A and B were used as queries to 
search the appropriate sections of various sequence databases (e.g., UniProtKB/TrEMBL, NCBI's 
protein and nucleic acid databases, EST databases) to decide whether the other species has a sequence 
that has the same domain architecture as the query. If such sequences were found it was concluded that 
the domain architecture difference observed in the case of Swiss-Prot entries is due either to a 
sequence error or to alternative splicing. 

Our analyses revealed that some DA differences reflect alternative splicing, i.e., the Swiss-Prot 
database presents different isoforms of the orthologs of different species, although their isoform 
pattern is similar. A typical example is agrin, where different splice forms (with different DAs) are 
given for different vertebrate species (AGRIN_HUMAN vs. AGRIN_MOUSE or AGRIN_RAT, 
Figure SI) although it is known that these differences are not species specific [45]. 

Another source of DA deviation of orthologous proteins is that one or both Swiss-Prot entries are 
not full-length proteins (note that we have shown previously that even Swiss-Prot database is 
contaminated with fragment or abnormal sequences [3]. For example, the DA of DCLK1_RAT differs 
significantly from those of DCLK1_M0USE and DCLK1_HUMAN (TreeFam tree TF3 18770); 
whereas the latter contain two N-terminal DCX domains and a C-terminal Pkinase domain, the rat 
sequence lacks DCX domains. A full-length sequence predicted by the FixPred protocol confirmed 
that the DA of DCLKl_RAT_corrected is identical with those of DCLKl_MOUSE and 
DCLK_HUMAN (Figure S2.) Note that the N-terminal truncation of DCLK1_RAT appears as a DA 
change of the N-terminal-t)^e. 

There are cases where differences in DA of orthologous Swiss-Prot entries are due to misprediction. 
We illustrate this point with the case of SYWM_CAEEL (TreeFam tree TF3 14321). SYWM_CAEEL 
differs from SYWM_HUMAN (and other mitochondrial Trj^tophanyl-tRNA synthetases from slime 
mold, yeast to mammals) in as much as it contains, in addition to the common tRNA-synt_lb domain, 
an extra N-terminal Pex2_Pexl2 domain. This extra N-terminal region is most closely related to 
peroxisome biogenesis factor 10 of various species, raising the possibility that in C. elegans a 
mitochondrial protein has been fused to a peroxisomal protein. Reexamination of the genomic region 
encoding this protein, however, indicates that this "fusion" is the result of an error in gene prediction. 
EST BJ806113 of Caenorhabditis elegans and EST DR7 82673 of Caenorhabditis remanei support the 
existence of separate genes for a SYWM_CAEEL protein and a peroxisome biogenesis factor 
10 ortholog, permitting the correction of the sequence of SYWM_CAEEL and the separation of the 
worm ortholog of PEX10_HUMAN (which we named as PEX10_CAEEL protein in Figure S3 a, b 
and c) using the FixPred protocol. Note that from the perspective of both PEXIO and SYWM the DA 
change in worm/human comparison appears as terminal change. 

If the previous steps failed to identify sequences or isoforms that eliminated DA deviation we 
asked whether this is due to a change in gene structure. To achieve this, the appropriate genomic 
regions of the orthologous proteins were subjected to gene prediction to decide whether the 
domain(s) distinguishing the orthologs are encoded in both genomes or not. If this analysis 
confirmed that the altered domain architecture is due to a change in gene structure (a change in 
splicing, deletion/insertion/duplication of genomic regions, etc.) then it was concluded that an 
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evolutionary change has occurred at the gene level that changed the domain architecture of the 
encoded protein(s). 

An illustrative example for deletion of a unique internal domain comes from analysis of orthologs 
of the human tyrosine kinase MUSK (TreeFam tree TF106465). MUSK_HUMAN, MUSK_MOUSE, 
MUSK_RAT all contain three N-terminal I-set domains, an Fz domain and a C-terminal Pkinase_Tyr 
domain, whereas MUSK_CHICK contains an additional Kringle domain between the Fz and 
Pkinase_TjT domains (Figure S4/a). Since all mammalian MUSK orthologs lack kringles, whereas all 
fish, amphibian and bird orthologs of human MUSK have a kringle domain this indicates that the 
ancestral form of MUSK had an internal kringle and it was lost early in the mammalian lineage [46]. 

Comparison of orthologs of DCBDl (Discoidin, CUB and LCCL domain-containing protein 1) 
provides an example for a more recent change in DA (TreeFam tree TF330156). DCBD1_M0USE 
differs in domain architecture from DCBD1_HUMAN in that it lacks the C-terminal discoidin 
(F5_F8_t5^e_C) domain (Figure S4/b). Although this domain is present in DCBDl orthologs of horse, 
dog, pig, opossum, chicken and frog, it is missing from transcripts of rat and mouse DCBDl and 
missing from rat and mouse genomic sequences, suggesting that it was lost in the murine lineage. 

Another example of DA change reflecting gene rearrangement is seen in the evolution of 
neurotrypsin (TreeFam tree TF329295). The domain architecture of vertebrate orthologs of 
NETR_HUMAN (a kringle domain, four in tandem SRCR domains and a trypsin domain (Figure S4/c) 
is conserved in fish, frog, birds and all mammals with the exception of rat and mouse. Neutrotrypsins 
of mouse and rat have only three SRCR domains (no evidence for a fourth SRCR domain in rat and 
mouse genomic sequences), suggesting that one SRCR domain was lost in the murine lineage [47]. 

Most examples of domain gain come from comparison of more distantly related orthologs, 
primarily comparisons across the vertebrate/invertebrate boundary. For example, the vertebrate 
orthologs of the amyloid precursor A4_HUMAN (TreeFam tree TF3 17274) have the same domain 
architecture but differ from those of A4_CAEEL and A4_DROME in containing an internally inserted 
Kunitz_BPTI domain (Figure S4/d). Since none of the invertebrate orthologs of amyloid precursor A4 
(including those from Trichoplax adhaerens, Nematostella vectensis, Strongylocentrotus purpuratus, 
Branchiostoma floridae) were found to contain a Kunitz_BPTI domain, it seems likely that this 
internal domain was gained in the vertebrate lineage. 

A major category of DA alterations includes expansion and shrinkage of tandem arrays of internally 
dupUcated domains. For example, the DAs of DMBT1_HUMAN and DMBTl_MOUSE (TreeFam 
tree TF329295) differ only in the number of tandem SRCR and CUB domains. 

Analysis of the relative frequency of orthologous pairs of Swiss-Prot sequences that differ in the 
number of domains by 1, 2, 3... N domains revealed that for all species orthologs differed in DA most 
frequently in single domains (70% of the total number of cases), pairs that differed in two domains 
(15% of the total number of cases), three domains (5% of the total number of cases)... N domains were 
increasingly less frequent. For example, in the case of Mus musculus-Homo sapiens comparisons 74% 
of the 167 cases belong to the category where DAs differ in a single domain (Table S2/A). 

Analysis of the relative frequency of orthologous pairs that do not differ in the number of domains 
but differ in the number of types of domains (e.g., ABC«->AFC, ABCD<->AFGD, etc.) has failed to 
identify any true case of domain replacement indicating that domain-replacement is much rarer than 
gain/loss of domains. The cases identified as belonging to this category proved to be false positives. 
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primarily as a consequence of ambiguity in assignment of Pfam A domains. As a typical example we 
mention the case of vertebrate agrins (Figure SI). The DA of chick and human agrin, appear to be 
identical in as much as they align over their entire length. The number of domains in 
AGRIN_HUMAN and AGRIN_CHICK is identical yet their DAs are identified by Pfam as different 
even at e-value <10~^ since their equivalent/orthologous foUistatin domains are sometimes assigned to 
different Pfam A domain families (Kazal_l and Kazal_2) of the same domain clan (Kazal). Such a 
difference might be automatically assigned to the domain-replacement category whereas the truth is 
that no DA change distinguishes the DAs of agrins of human and chick. 

When we classified DA differences of human Swiss-Prot proteins and their Swiss-Prot orthologs 
from Pongo abelii, Mus musculus, Gallus gallus, Xenopus tropicalis, Danio rerio, Drosophila 
melanogaster and Caenorhabditis elegans (a total of 382 cases) with respect to the position of the 
distinguishing Pfam A domain(s) it was noted that internal Pfam A domain differences were less 
frequent (6% of total comparisons) than those at N-terminal (24% of total comparisons) or C-terminal 
positions (14% of total comparisons). The highest proportion of DA differences (26% of total 
comparisons) originated from gain/loss of tandem duplicated domains. In 10% of comparisons the DA 
differences was not assigned to any of the above categories (one of the orthologs did not contain a 
Pfam A domain), whereas 21% of the comparisons yielded identical DA at one of the cut-off values. 

To examine whether the greater frequency of terminal DA alterations reflects a greater probability 
of fusion-type events than insertion-type events or is due to the preponderance of the one-domain 
two-domain transition type (where DA change is by definition terminal) we have analyzed the 
positional distribution for type 1 transitions (one-domain two-domain transitions), type 2 transitions 
(two-domain three-domain transitions) and for tj^e 3 transitions (N-domain <-> N -I- 1 -domain 
transitions, where N > 2) separately (Table 2). 

This analysis has shown that in the case of type 2 transitions of Swiss-Prot orthologs (where there is 
an equal number of A'^-terminal, C-terminal and internal positions for DA change) the proportion of DA 
changes at the three different positions is quite similar: on average 25.9%, 24.3% and 29.4% of the DA 
changes were of the N-terminal, C-terminal and internal type, respectively (Table 2). For example, in 
the case of DA comparisons of chick-human orthologs DA changes for type 2 transitions were found 
to occur at the N-terminal, C-terminal and Internal positions in 37%, 21% and 26% of the total 
comparisons, respectively. Similarly, in the case of comparison of mouse-human orthologs DA 
changes for type 2 transitions were found to occur at the N-terminal, C-terminal and Internal positions 
in 25%, 33% and 24% of comparisons, respectively. These observations suggest that the probability of 
DA change is similar for terminal and internal positions. 

Consistent with this interpretation, in the case of type 3 transitions of Swiss-Prot orthologs (where 
there are more internal than N-terminal or C-terminal positions for DA change) there was a significant 
shift in favor of internal DA changes: on average 10.2%, 6.2% and 40.3% of the DA changes were of 
the N-terminal, C-terminal and internal type, respectively. For example, in the case of chick-human 
orthologs the values for N-terminal-, C-terminal- and internal DA differences were 3%, 6% and 53% 
and the corresponding values of mouse-human orthologs were 8%, 6% and 45%, respectively. It may 
be noted that the proportion of DAs that differ only in the number of tandem copies of a Pfam A 
domain type is higher in the case of type 3 transitions (on average 33.3%) than in the case of type 2 
transitions (on average 20.0%). This difference is explained by the fact that the category of type 3 
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transitions is enriched in multidomain proteins with a large number of domains, many of which contain 
tandem arrays of the same the domain type (e.g., DMBT1_HUMAN and DMBTl_MOUSE). 

In view of the relatively low number of cases where the DA of a human Swiss-Prot entry was found 
to differ from of its Swiss-Prot ortholog from Pongo abelii, Mas musculus, Gallus gallus, Xenopus 
tropicalis, Danio rerio, Drosophila melanogaster or Caenorhabditis elegans (a total of 382 cases) one 
should be cautious in drawing conclusions as to the relative frequency of the different tj^es of gene 
rearrangements. Nevertheless, we wish to point out that we noted no preference of terminal over 
internal DA changes. 

Table 2. Positional distribution of DA differences observed when sequences from different 
databases (Swiss-Prot, TreEMBL, RefSeq, EnsEMBL, GNOMON) were compared with 
sequences of orthologous human Swiss-Prot proteins. 



Database 




Type of DA difference^ 






Nterm 


Cterm 


Internal 


Duplication 


Swiss-Prot 










Type 1 transition 


46.74% 


27.96% 


9.19% 


9.19% 


Type 2 transition 


25.9% 


24.3% 


29.4% 


20% 


Type 3 transition 


10.2% 


6.2% 


40.3 %• 


33.3% 


TrEMBL 










Type 1 transition 


43.9 


40.8 


0 


13 


Type 2 transition 


35.5 


31.7 


6.8 


23.9 


Type 3 transition 


39.6 


17.4 


8.9 


33.8 


RefSeq 










Type 1 transition 


39.80 


33.80 


9.98 


9.98 


Type 2 transition 


30.70 


22.90 


26.60 


18.00 


Type 3 transition 


20.78 


11.69 


38.49 


28.72 


EnsEMBL 










Type 1 transition 


50.9 


35.4 


0 


11.3 


Type 2 transition 


41.7 


25.1 


9.2 


22.4 


Type 3 transition 


26.3 


15.7 


14.8 


42.1 


GNOMON 










Type 1 transition 


41.20 


32.72 


9.96 


9.96 


Type 2 transition 


29.62 


20.02 


28.50 


20.74 


Type 3 transition 


21.60 


15.08 


37.29 


25.22 


*The numbers in the different categories represent the percent of total assignments 



2.3. Comparison of the DA of Human Swiss-Prot Protein Sequences with Orthologous Metazoan 
TrEMBL Protein Sequences 

Comparison of the DA of TrEMBL sequences of worm, fly and several vertebrate species with 
those of orthologous/equivalent human Swiss-Prot sequences revealed that the rate of DA deviation 
was always higher than in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons (compare Table 1/A and 
Table 1/B). For example, Homo-Homo: 4.8% v*. 0.00%; Homo-Mus: 4.1% v*. 1.1%; Homo-Gallus: 
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4.4% vs. 3.0%; Homo-Xenopus: 4.7% vs. 0.9%; Homo-Danio: 5.0% v*. 2.1%; Homo-Dwsophila: 9.4% 
v*. 4.8%; Homo-Caenorhabditis: 12.3 V5. 5.9% (the first values refer to TrEMBL/Swiss-Prot 
comparisons, the second values refer to Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons). 

The explanation for this difference between Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot and TrEMBL/Swiss-Prot 
comparisons is that the TrEMBL database is significantly contaminated with incomplete (N-terminally 
or C-terminally truncated) or chimeric protein sequences [3] and this contamination increases the rate 
of DA differences since the DA of fragments or chimeras differs from the DA of their complete 
Swiss-Prot orthologs. 

Analysis of the relative frequency of orthologous pairs of Swiss-Prot/TrEMBL sequences that differ 
in the number of domains by 1, 2, 3... N domains revealed that — similarly to the observations on 

Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons — the pairs differed most frequently in single domains (60% of the 
3214 cases analyzed), pairs that differed in two domains, three domains ... N domains were 
increasingly less frequent (Table S2/B). However, in the case of TrEMBL there is a detectable shift in 
favor of DA differences where the pairs differ in more than one domain: whereas in the case of Swiss- 
Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons 30% of the orthologous pairs differed in more than one domain, in the 
case of Swiss-Prot/TrEMBL pairs this value is 40%. For example, in the case of Mus musculus-Homo 
sapiens comparisons 57.94% of the cases belong to the category where DAs differ in a single domain, 
whereas this value is 74% in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparison. This shift is also explained 
by the fact that incomplete and chimeric sequences significantly contaminate TrEMBL and these are 
more likely to differ in multiple domains. 

In harmony with this interpretation, comparison of the positional distribution of DA differences in 
TrEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons with those observed in Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons revealed 
that there is a significant shift in favor of terminal over internal differences. Whereas in the case of 
type 2 transitions of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons the proportion of N-terminal (26%), 
C-terminal (24%) and internal (29%) DA changes were comparable (see Table 2) in the case of 
TrEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons the corresponding values were 36%, 32% and 7%, respectively. The 
increased proportion of terminal DA changes in TrEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons was also obvious in the 
case of type 3 transitions (Table 2). Whereas in the case of type 3 transitions of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot 
comparisons the proportion of internal (40%) DA changes exceeded those of the N-terminal (10%) and 
C-terminal (6%) changes, in the case of TrEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons the N-terminal (40%) and 
C-terminal (17%) DA changes still exceeded the proportion of internal changes (9%). 

An inspection of the data shown in Table 2 indicates that in the case of type 1 and type 2 transitions 
errors affect the N-terminal and C-terminal parts of TrEMBL sequences with roughly similar probability. 
This observation suggests that although different types of errors contribute to N-terminal and C-terminal 
DA deviation of TrEMBL sequences (see section 2.1.) their contribution is roughly similar. 

In the case of multidomain proteins with a larger number of constituent domains (represented in 
type 3 transitions. Table 2), however, the ratio of N-terminal v^'. C-terminal DA change shows a strong 
preference for DA difference at the N-terminal end, suggesting that larger cDNAs (encoding larger 
multidomain proteins) are more likely to be incomplete at their 5' end. 
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2.4. Comparison of the DA of Human Swiss-Prot Protein Sequences with Orthologous Metazoan 
RefSeq, EnsEMBL and NCBI Protein Sequences 

2.4.1. Comparison of the DA of Human Swiss-Prot Protein Sequences with Orthologous Metazoan 
RefSeq Protein Sequences 

Comparison of the DA of human, mouse, chicken, frog, zebrafish, worm and fly protein sequences 
of the RefSeq database with the corresponding/orthologous human Swiss-Prot entries revealed that, 
similarly to the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons the percentage of orthologs with different 
DA increased with the evolutionary distance of the species compared (Table 1/C). It should be noted, 
however, that in the case of RefSeq/Swiss-Prot comparisons the proportion of domain architecture 
differences was consistently higher than in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons (compare 
Table 1/A and Table 1/C). For example Homo-Homo: 0.4% vs. 0.00%; Homo-Mus: 1.5% vs. 1.1%; 
Homo-Gallus: 3.8% vs. 3.0%; Homo-Xenopus: 3.1% vs. 0.9%; Homo-Danio: A.1% vs. 2.1%; 
Homo-Drosophila: 10.0% V5. 4.8%; Homo-Caenorhabditis: 10.9 v^. 5.9% (the first values refer to 
RefSeq/Swiss-Prot comparisons, the second values refer to Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons). 

Analysis of the relative frequency of orthologous pairs of Swiss-Prot/Refseq sequence pairs that 
differ in the number of domains by 1, 2, 3... N domains revealed that pairs differed most frequently in 
single domains (67% of the 2625 cases analyzed), pairs that differed in two domains (17% of the 
cases), three domains (6% of the cases)... N domains were increasingly less frequent. Note that these 
values are similar to those observed in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons. For example in 
the case of Mus musculus-Homo sapiens comparisons 74% of the cases belong to the category where 
DAs differ in single domains in both the Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons and Swiss-Prot/RefSeq 
comparisons (compare Tables S2/A and S2/C). 

When we analyzed the positional distribution of DA differences and compared them with those 
observed in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons, we noted differences only in the case of 
type 3 transitions (Table 2). Here the proportion of N-terminal and C-terminal change (20.78% and 
11.69%) was higher in the case of RefSeq/Swiss-Prot comparisons than in the case of 
Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons (10.2% and 6.2%). This shift in favor of terminal DA changes is in 
harmony with the interpretation that the RefSeq dataset contains some incomplete or mispredicted 
sequences and these are most likely to differ from the DA of their complete orthologs at the N-terminal 
or C-terminal ends. 

2.4.2. Comparison of the DA of Human Swiss-Prot Protein Sequences with Orthologous Metazoan 
Gnomon Predicted Protein Sequences 

As discussed in section 2.4.1, a major difference between Swiss-Prot and RefSeq databases is that the 
latter contains a relatively high proportion of hypothetical predicted sequences whereas the majority of 
Swiss-Prot entries are experimentally verified sequences. It seemed therefore plausible to assume that the 
higher rate of DA difference observed in Swiss-Prot/RefSeq comparisons versus Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot 
comparisons may be due to mispredicted sequences contaminating the RefSeq database. 

As a further test of the validity of this explanation we have analyzed a dataset that contained only 
predicted sequences: the dataset of NCBI's GNOMON-predicted sequences. In harmony with our 
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expectation the rate of DA deviation was found to be higher in comparison of human Swiss-Protein 
entries with orthologous GNOMON predicted sequences than in comparison of human Swiss-Protein 
entries with orthologous Swiss-Prot sequences or in comparison of human Swiss-Protein entries with 
orthologous RefSeq sequences (compare Tables 1/A, 1/C and 1/D). 

This difference between Swiss-Prot, Refseq versus NCBI's GNOMON-predicted sequences is most 
obvious when we compare the rate of DA deviation of human entries identified as equivalents of human 
Swiss-Prot entries: in the case of Refseq database 0.4% of the human Refseq entries differ in DA from a 
corresponding Swiss-Prot entry whereas it is 7.90% in the case of NCBI's GNOMON-predicted 
sequences. This tendency is also obvious in the case of Danio rerio sequences where the proportion of 
DA differences is markedly different for Swiss-Prot entries (2.1%), Refseq entries (4.7%)) or for NCBI's 
GNOMON-predicted entries (9.9%). 

Analysis of the relative frequency of orthologous pairs of Swiss-Prot/GNOMON sequences that 
differ in the number of domains by 1, 2, 3... N domains revealed that pairs differed most frequently in 
single domains (62% of the 2338 cases analyzed), pairs that differed in two domains (18% of the 
cases), three domains (7% of the cases)... N domains were increasingly less frequent (table S2/D). 
When we compare these values with the corresponding values for Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons 
we note a shift in favor of DA changes involving more than one domain. For example in the case of 
Mus musculus-Homo sapiens comparisons only 56% of the cases belong to the category where DAs 
differ in single domains in Swiss-Prot/GNOMON comparisons whereas in the case of Swiss-Prot- 
Swiss-Prot and Swiss-Prot/RefSeq comparisons this value is 74% (compare tables S2/A, S2/C and 
S2/D). This observation is in harmony with the presence of incomplete and mispredicted sequences in 
this database. 

Analysis of the positional distribution of DA differences observed in the case of 
Swiss-Prot/GNOMON comparisons (Table 2) revealed that it is quite similar to that observed in the 
case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparison except that in the case of type 3 transitions the proportion of 
terminal DA changes was higher in the case of Swiss-Prot/GNOMON comparisons than in the case of 
Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons (N-terminal change: 21.60% versus 10.2%; C-terminal change 
15.08% versus 6.2%). This shift in favor of terminal DA changes probably reflects the presence of 
mispredicted sequences that are most likely to differ in DA from their complete orthologs at the 
N-terminal or C-terminal ends. 

Similarly to Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot and Swiss-Prot/RefSeq comparisons, in the case of 
Swiss-Prot/GNOMON comparisons N- Terminal DA deviation always exceeds that observed at the 
C-terminal end. As shown in Table 2 in the case of type 1, type 2 and type 3 transitions of 
Swiss-Prot/GNOMON comparisons the values for N-terminal and C-terminal DA changes were 
41% vs. 33%, 30% vs. 20%, and 22% v^'. 15%, respectively. The most plausible explanation for the 
dominance of DA change at the N-terminal end is that it reflects the fact that N-terminal exons are 
predicted with lower accuracy than C-terminal exons [6]. 
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2.4.3. Comparison of the DA of Human Swiss-Prot Proteins with Orthologous Metazoan EnsEMBL 
Sequences 

The data obtained by comparison of the DA of human, mouse, chicken, frog, zebrafish, worm and 
fly protein sequences of the EnsEMBL database with the corresponding/orthologous human Swiss-Prot 
entries were similar to those obtained in RefSeq/Swiss-Prot and GNOMON/Swiss-Prot comparisons in 
as much as the percentage of orthologs with different DA increased with the evolutionary distance of 
the species compared and that the proportion of domain architecture differences was always higher 
than in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons (Table 1/E). For example, Homo-Homo: 1.09% 
vs. 0.00%; Homo-Mus: 1.57% vs. 1.1%; Homo-Gallus: 3.9% vs. 3.0%; Homo-Xenopus: 5.76% vs. 
0.9%; Homo-Danio: 3.27% v*. 2.1%; Homo-Drosophila: 9.01% vs. 4.8%; Homo-Caenorhabditis: 
10.78 vs. 5.9%). 

Analysis of the relative frequency of orthologous pairs of Swiss-Prot sequences that differ in the 
number of domains by 1, 2, 3... N domains revealed that pairs differed most frequently in single 
domains (65% of the 2964 cases analyzed), pairs that differed in two domains (18% of the cases), 
three domains (7% of the cases)... N domains were increasingly less frequent (Table S2/E). 
Comparison of these data, with the corresponding values for Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons, 
indicates that the presence of mispredicted sequences results in a slight shift in favor of DA changes 
involving multiple domains. For example in the case of Mus musculus-Homo sapiens comparisons 
66% of the cases belong to the category where DAs differ in single domains in Swiss-Prot/EnsEMBL 
comparisons, whereas in the case of Swiss-Prot-Swiss-Prot and Swiss-Prot/RefSeq comparisons, this 
value is 74% (see Table S2). 

When we analyzed the positional distribution of DA differences and compared them with those 
observed in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons, we noted that in the case of type 2 
transitions the proportion of internal change was lower and that of N-terminal changes was higher in 
the case of EnsEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons (Table 2): N-terminal changes: 41.7% vs. 25.9%, 
internal changes: 9.2% vs. 29.4% (the first values refer to EnsEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons, the 
second values refer to Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons). The same tendency was also observed in 
the case of type 3 transitions: in the case of EnsEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons the proportion of internal 
change was lower, those of terminal changes were higher than in the case Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot 
comparisons: N-terminal changes: 26.3% vs. 10.2%; C-terminal changes: 15.7%% vs. 6.2%; internal 
changes: 14.8%% v*. 40.3% (the first values refer to EnsEMBL/Swiss-Prot comparisons, the second 
values refer to Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons). Significantly, in the case of Swiss-Prot/EnsEMBL 
comparisons the proportions of N-terminal and C-terminal DA deviations exceed that observed at 
internal positions even in the case of iy^Q 3 transitions. This is in sharp contrast with the other 
databases, except the TrEMBL database (Table 2). It seems likely that this similarity of the data 
obtained on TrEMBL and EnsEMBL databases reflects the fact that EnsEMBL contains sequences 
predicted by Wise2 that relies on experimental data that are also represented in the TrEMBL database. 
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2.5. Influence of Sequence Errors on Genome-Scale Comparison of Domain Architectures of Proteins 

As discussed above, the presence of mispredicted sequences amongst RefSeq, EnsEMBL and 
GNOMON-predicted sequences increases the apparent rate of DA differences when these sequences 
are compared with orthologous high quality human Swiss-Prot sequences. In genome-scale studies, 
however, comparisons usually involve predicted proteomes represented in the RefSeq database, thus it 
may be expected that the influence of mispredicted sequences on DA differences is even more severe 
when we compare human RefSeq sequences with orthologous Refseq sequences. 

In harmony with this expectation, in the case of all species analyzed the rate of DA deviation is 
higher in the case of RefSeq/RefSeq comparison than in the case of RefSeq/Swiss-Prot comparisons 
and much higher than in the cases of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons (compare Tables 1/A, 1/C 
and 1/F). For example, in comparison of Homo sapiens RefSeq sequences with Danio rerio RefSeq 
sequences the proportion of DA differences is 8.16%, whereas, in the case of Swiss-Prot/RefSeq 
comparisons, it is 4.7%, and in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons, the rate of DA 
difference is only 2.1%. 

The apparent rate of DA difference is more exaggerated when human RefSeq sequences are 
compared with orthologous GNOMON-predicted sequences (compare Table 1/A, Table 1/C, Table 1/F 
and Table 1/G). For example, in comparison of Homo sapiens RefSeq sequences with orthologous 
Danio rerio GNOMON predicted sequences 14.22% of the orthologous sequences were found to show 
a DA difference. 

It must be pointed out that in the case of comparison of human Refseq sequences with orthologous 
GNOMON predicted sequences the DA difference significantly exceeds those observed in the case of 
Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons. For example, Homo-Mus: 9.3% vs. 1.1%; Homo-Gallus: 8.0% vs. 
3.0%; Homo-Danio: 14.2% vs. 2.1%; Homo-Drosophila: 14.3% vs. 4.8%; Homo-Caenorhabditis: 
16.6% v*. 5.9% (the first values refer to Refseq/GNOMON comparisons, the second values refer to 
Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons). In other words, the DA differences due to contamination of 
databases with mispredicted sequences exceed those that result from genomic rearrangements. 

The increase in DA difference due to sequence errors is most spectacular in the case of 
human/vertebrate comparisons but less striking in the case of human/invertebrate comparisons. This 
difference is probably explained by the fact that the problems of gene prediction are less severe in the 
case of invertebrates (such as worms and fly) that have less intron-rich genomes than vertebrates. 

These studies indicate that when predicted proteomes are compared the rate of DA difference 
resulting from misprediction may be higher than that arising from gene rearrangements. As a corollary, 
the influence of evolutionary distance on DA difference observed in the case of Swiss-Swiss-Prot, 
Swiss-Prot/RefSeq comparisons is barely detectable in the case of RefSeq/GNOMON comparisons 
(compare Table 1/A, Table 1/C and Table 1/G). 

2.6. Identification and Correction of Erroneous Sequences that Differ in DA from Their Human 
Orthologs 

To test our explanation that mispredicted sequences account for the increased rate of DA deviation 
observed in the case of Swiss-Prot/RefSeq, Swiss-Prot/EnsEMBL, Swiss-Prot/NCBI, RefSeq/RefSeq 
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and RefSeq/GNOMON comparisons we focused on proteins where orthologous pairs differed in DA 
only in the case of these comparisons but not in the case of Swiss-Prot/Swiss-Prot comparisons 
(suppressing the contribution of true positives reflecting alternative splicing and genomic 
rearrangement). 

EnsEMBL, RefSeq and NCBFGNOMON sequences thus selected were subjected to in-depth analysis 
(as described in the Experimental Section). These analyses have confirmed that in the case of 
comparisons of human Swiss-Prot entries with orthologous EnsEMBL, RefSeq or GNOMON-predicted 
sequences the DA differences are primarily due to sequence errors (mispredicted, incomplete or 
abnormal sequences). In the case of some genes and genomes (chicken, frog, zebrafish genomes) 
misprediction was 'forced' in the sense that it was a consequence of the relatively poor quality of 
the genome sequence (presence of unsequenced regions) rather than the poor performance of gene 
prediction methods. 

As an example we may quote the case of XP_426568, the chicken ortholog of FZD8_HUMAN. 
FZD8_HUMAN and its orthologs all contain an Fz and a Frizzled domain (as well as a signal peptide). 
In contrast with this, the chicken ortholog predicted by GNOMON (XP_426568) lacks the N-terminal 
Fz domain (Figure 85). The fact that the Frizzled domain of this protein is N-terminally truncated 
(violation of MisPred rule 4; [3]) cautioned that the protein is mispredicted. Our FixPred protocol (see 
Experimental Section) failed to correct this misprediction since no EST supporting the correct 
N-terminal region was found and the genomic region containing this gene on chromosome 7 contained 
a large unsequenced region just upstream of the point where the Frizzled domain was truncated. Note 
that the forced misprediction resulted in a DA change that appears as a DA change of the 
N-terminal t5^e. 

In the majority of cases, however, prediction errors could be corrected by the FixPred protocol. This 
point may be illustrated by examples that come from analysis of orthologs of the tj^e I transmembrane 
protein KREM1_HUMAN and KREM2_HUMAN (TreeFam tree TF331319). KREM1_HUMAN, 
KREMl_MOUSE, KREM1_RAT, KREM1_XENLA and KREM2_HUMAN, KREM2_MOUSE have 
identical DA: they all contain a Kringle, a WSC and a CUB domain (as well as a signal peptide and a 
transmembrane segment). In contrast with this, the Refseq ortholog of kremen 1 from Xenopus 
tropicalis (NP_00 111 6927) lacks an N-terminal kringle domain. The fact that the protein also lacks a 
signal peptide cautions that it is N-treminally truncated (violation of MisPred rule 1; [3]). Analysis of 
the genome of Xenopus tropicalis and EST databases permitted the correction of the prediction with 
the help of the FixPred protocol (Figure S6). Note that the apparent DA change due to this sequence 
error (incomplete sequence) appears as a DA change of the N-terminal type. 

The DA of the Refseq ortholog of kremen 2 from Xenopus tropicalis (NP_00 1072931) differs from 
those of its orthologs and paralogs in that it is C-terminally truncated therefore it lacks the C-terminal 
CUB domain (as well as the transmembrane region). The C-terminal part of the WSC domain is also 
missing from this hypothetical protein (violation of MidsPred rule 4; [3]) cautioning that the 
C-terminal part may be incorrect (note that despite the truncation the WSC domain is detected by 
Pfam). In-depth analysis of the genomic region has revealed that the transcript (NM_00 1079463) 
encoding this protein arose as a result of an aberrant splicing of a phase 0 intron within the region 
encoding the WSC domain. Instead of the normal 3' splice site of the intron with the correct phase 
(phase 0) the splicing occurred at a downstream low probability splice site of an incorrect phase (phase 1), 
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resulting in a frame-shift and C-terminal truncation of the WSC domain and 'deletion' of the 
downstream CUB domain. Note that the apparent DA change due to this error (abnormal transcript) 
appears as a DA change of the C-terminal type. Analysis of the genome of Xenopus tropicalis and EST 
databases permitted the correction of this incomplete sequence with the help of the FixPred protocol 
(Figure S7). 

In some cases, prediction errors could be corrected by the FixPred protocol simply by tiling of 
ESTs. For example, the DA of the GNOMON-predicted sequence of the chicken protein XP_416936 
differs from that of its ortholog GAS6_HUMAN: whereas GAS6 proteins contain a signal peptide, a 
Gla, three EGF_CA, a Laminin_G_l and a Laminin_G_2 domain, XP_416936 lacks the N-terminal 
signal peptide and Gal domain. The fact that the protein lacks a signal peptide cautions that it is 
N-terminally truncated (violation of MisPred rule 1; [3]) and that the DA deviation reflects a sequence 
error rather than a true change in genomic structure. A search of EST databases has identified ESTs 
CD217792, BM439645 and BU115578 that permitted the correction of the sequence to include the 
missing signal peptide and Gla domains (Figure S8). Note that the apparent DA change due to this 
error in gene prediction appears as a DA change of the N-terminal type. 

We illustrate the reliability of the combined use of the MisPred and FixPred protocols with the 
example of the chicken ortholog of human complement C7. As shown in Figure 1, the sequence of 
Complement C7 of Gallus gallus predicted by NCBFs GNOMON protocol (XP_424774) is 
C-terminally truncated when compared with its mammalian and fish orthologs: whereas the DA of the 
latter contain TSP_l/Ldl_recept_a/MACPF/TSP_l/Sushi/Sushi domains, the chicken protein lacks the 
three domains downstream of the MACPF domain. Analysis of the genome of Gallus gallus and EST 
databases permitted the correction of this incomplete sequence with the help of the FixPred protocol 
and the prediction was verified by cloning the full-length cDNA of the protein (Figure 1). Note that the 
apparent DA change due to this error in gene prediction appears as a DA change of the C-terminal type 
involving multiple domains. 

Similarly, the reliability of the combined use of the MisPred and FixPred protocols may be 
illustrated with the example of the chicken ortholog of human cathepsin H. As shown in Figure 2, the 
sequence of cathepsin H of Gallus gallus predicted by NCBFs GNOMON protocol (XP OO 1232765) 
is N-terminally truncated when compared with its mammalian orthologs: whereas the DA of the latter 
contain an Inhibitor_I29 and a Peptidase_Cl domain, the chicken protein lacks the Inhibitor_I29 
domain. The fact that unlike the mammalian orthologs the chicken protein XP_001232765 lacks a 
signal peptide is another indication that the sequence is mispredicted (violation of MisPred rule 1; [3]). 
Analysis of the genome of Gallus gallus did not permit the correction of this incomplete sequence 
since the appropriate genomic region contained a large unsequenced region (a case of forced 
misprediction). Correction was made possible by the use of EST sequences and the prediction was 
verified by cloning the full-length cDNA of the protein (Figure 2). Note that the apparent DA change 
due to this error in gene prediction appears as DA change of the N-terminal type. 
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Figure 1. Correction of the sequence of complement component C7 of Gallus gallus with 
the FixPred protocol. The DA of GNOMON-predicted sequence of complement 
component C7 from Gallus gallus (XP_424774) was found to differ from those of its 
mammalian and fish orthologs (C07_HUMAN, C07_PIG, B5X0R1_SALSA): whereas 
the latter contain TSP_1, Ldl_recept_a, MACPF, TSP_1, Sushi and Sushi domains the 
ortholog of Gallus gallus lacks the domains downstream of the MACPF domain. The 
sequence "XP_424774_CORRECTED" was predicted by the use of alternative gene 
models and is supported by ESTs. The sequence predicted by FixPred was experimentally 
verified by cloning the full-length cDNA; the cDNA sequence was deposited in GenBank 
(accession cDNA: HQ878377; accession protein: ADY17228). (a) Comparison of the DAs 
of XP_424774 and XP_424774_CORRECTED with that of C07_HUMAN; (b) Alignment 
of the sequences of XP_424774 and XP_424774_CORRECTED with those P_4 16936, 
XP_416936_CORRECTED with those of C07_HUMAN, C07_PIG and 
B5X0R1 SALSA. 



C07 HUMAN 



XP 424774 



XP 424774 CORRECTED 



50 

RPVN CHWNSFGPWS ECDGCTHKQV 
RPVN CHWNSFGPWS ECDGCTHKQV 
SPVN CQWDFYAPWS ECNGCTKTQT 
SPVN CQWDSYAPWS ECNGCTKTQT 




(a) 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 



MK.MLGIFLL LEVSGFFPIF SSPS. 

MK.MLGIFLL LEVSGFFPIF SSPS. 

MK.VISLFIL VGFIGEFQSF SSAS. 

MK.AMSLVFL VGLIGEFQVF SSAS. 



b5x0rl salsa MKDRLSVSLI CLPWLFFGMF STSNCVEPVH CQWGSYGDWS ECDGCTKTQS 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
b5x0rl salsa 



51 100 

RRRTVAVYGQ YGGNPCSGDA FETRPCTPTR GCPTEDGCGD RFRCSSGQCI 

RRRTVAVYGQ YGGNPCSGDA FETRPCTPTR GCPTEDGCGD RFRCSSGQCI 

RRRSVAVYGQ YGGQPCVGNA FETQSCEPTR GCPTEEGCGE RFRCFSGQCI 

RRRPVAVYGQ YGGHPCVGST FETQSCEPTR GCPTEEGCGE RFRCFSGQCI 

RTRAMVVYAQ FGGSPCSGGA TQTQPCETAR GCPLKEGCGG RFRCRSGKCI 



xp_424774_correctecl 
xp_424774 
co7_huinan 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



101 150 

SRSLVCNGDQ DCEEDGTDED QCE..EKLTV CDTDKTPPNS ELTGQGFDAV 

SRSLVCNGDQ DCEEDGTDED QCE..EKLTV CDTDKTPPNS ELTGQGFDAV 

SKSLVCNGDS DCDEDSADED RCEDSERRPS CDIDKPPPNI ELTGNGYNEL 

SKSLVCNGDS DCEEDSADED RCEDSESRPS CDLSKPPPNI ELTGNGYNAL 

SQSMVCNGDQ DCEEDNQDEL KCGPDKTFPV CNNDKPPPNV EQLGLGFDAV 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 



151 200 
TGETRGRVIH TKNFGGQCRK VFSGDGREYY RLSESVLAYT FQVKIQNDFS 
TGETRGRVIH TKNFGGQCRK VFSGDGREYY RLSESVLAYT FQVKIQNDFS 
TGQFRNRVIN TKSFGGQCRK VFSGDGKDFY RLSGNVLSYT FQVKINNDFN 
TGQFRNRVLN TKSFGGQCRK VFSGDGRDFY RLSGNVLSYT FQVKVNNDFN 



bSxOrl salsa TGKQRGSVIN TKSYGGQCRA VFSGDNKVLY RLPQSTLRYN FEVKVQNDFS 



(b) 
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201 

xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



250 

YEFFNSSWSY MKHTEKK K KSNSGHSYSE KKNEQQSRKS 

YEFFNSSWSY MKHTEKK K KSNSGHSYSE KKNEQQSRKS 

YEFYNSTWSY VKHTSTEHTS SSRKRSFFRS SSSSSRSYTS HTNEIHKGKS 
YEFYNSTWSY AKHTSTEHTS SSKGRVFIFS SSSSSSSYYA KTYEILKKKS 
DEFYTSSWSY AKDEVKRETT TG TTTGYKNYDF HQTE.EKNRN 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 

co7_human 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



251 

RQLMWENTV 
RQLMVVENTV 
YQLLVVENTV 
YQLLVVQNTV 
NHLLVVKNDV 



EVAQFINNNP 
EVAQFINNNP 
EVAQFINNNP 
EVAQFINNNP 
EVAQFQNNAP 



EFLTLAEPFW 

EFLTLAEPFW 
EFLQLAEPFW 
EFLQLAESFW 
GYLSLSEEFW 



KELANLPVFY 
KELANLPVFY 

KELSHLPSLY 
KELSYLPPLY 
KVLATLPTVY 



300 

DYSAYRRFIE 

DYSAYRRFIE 
DYSAYRRLID 
DYSAYRRLID 
DYATYRMWE 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 

co7_human 
co7_pig 
b5x0rl salsa 



301 

NFGTHFLHSG 
NFGTHFLHSG 

QYGTHYLQSG 
QYGTHYLQSG 
RFGTHYLSEG 



SLGGQYKVIF 
SLGGQYKVIF 

SLGGEYRVLF 
SLGGEYKVLF 
TLGGYFHALL 



YMDTDKMKAE 
YMDTDKMKAE 

YVDSEKLKQN 
YVDSEKVAES 
SIDQETAKQM 



DMSITDMYQC 
DMSITDMYQC 
DFNSVEEKKC 
DLGSEDKKKC 
AKVTWKYNEC 



350 

TTSGWNFFIV 
TTSGWNFFIV 

KSSGWH . FVV 
ASSHIS.FLF 
TKTKHRILFV 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



351 

KKKKTKCSKL DE. 
KKKKTKCSKL DE. 
KFSSHGCKEL EN. 
KSSKHKCKAM EE. 



.LLQTSS 
.LLQTSS 
.ALKAAS 
.ALKSAS 



SWTTEKCRKD ENKYTLPNPP 



GSSGSKIRGD 
GSSGSKIRGD 
GTQNNVLRGE 
GTQSNVLRGV 
SISRSDTVKK 



PYIEGGSPSA 
PYIEGGSPSA 
PFIRGGGAGF 
PFVRGGRPGF 
VDVEGGATAH 



400 

VAGLSYLDLD 
VAGLSYLDLD 
ISGLSYLELD 
VSGLSYLELD 
lAALKALDLN 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



401 



450 



DPAGNNQRYS TWARSVTDYP RVIKQKLTPL YELVKEVPCS SVKKHYLKQS 
DPAGNNQRYS TWARSVTDYP RVIKQKLTPL YELVKEVPCS SVKKHYLKQS 
NPAGNKRRYS AWAESVTNLP QVIKQKLTPL YELVKEVPCA SVKKLYLKWA 
NPDGNKQRYS SWAGSVTDLP QVIKQKLTPL YELVKEVPCA SVKRLYLKRA 
TPGKNWDMYK NWAESVRTFP AVIKRKMRPL YELVKEVQCA GVKRFHLKRA 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
b5x0rl salsa 



451 500 
lEEYMAENDP CKCQPCQNGG EAAVEGTQCT CYCKPYTFGA ACELGTLVQD 

lEEYMAENDP CK — ~ ~ ^^^^^^^^^^ — ^ ^ — ^ — ^^^^ 

LEEYLDEFDP CHCRPCQNGG LATVEGTHCL CHCKPYTFGA ACEQGVLVGN 
LEEYLDEFDS CHCQPCQNGG MRSVEGTQCQ CHCKPNTFGV ACEQGVLVGD 
lEQYLNERHP CRCQPCRNNG LVVMAGDKCS CICKPGTDGL ACEKGKEVEG 



501 550 
QPGVVDGHWS CWSSWSSCSG ERKTRSRTCN NPSPSGGGKD CIGEQHESRP 

QAGGVDGGWS CWSSWSPCVQ GKKTRSRECN NPPPSGGGRS CVGETTESTQ 
HAGGIDGGWS CWSSWGPCAQ GKKTRSRKCN NPPPSGGGKS CIGETSESRQ 
b5x0rl salsa QEGVIHGSWS CWSGWTSCSG GQRSRTRACS NPAPQRGGHH CNGEVRETTG 



xp_424774_corrected 

xp_424774 
co7_huinan 
co7_pig 



xp_424774_corrected 

xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



551 600 

C.EDEELQHF RFIEPHCFDT SITPTEFCSP PPVLANGFVR NAENSYPVGK 

C.EDEELEHL RLLEPHCFPL SLVPTEFCPS PPALKDGFVQ DEGTMFPVGK 

C.EDEDLEHL RLLEPHCFPL SLVPTEFCPS PPALKDGFVQ NEETTFPVGK 

CNDDQDLQYL QTMEPQCFDL TVPPKETCRS PPPLPNGYVL DPKDVYLVGS 



601 650 
TrVYACRHGY ALIGNPVAKC GSNLEWQGGD RYCQETSCLL PLLEGGLQGE 

NVVYTCNEGY SLIGNPVARC GEDLRWLVGE MHCQKIACVL PVLMDGIQSH 
NIVYSCNEGY SLVGDPVARC GEDLQWTVGK MHCQKIACVL PTLMRGLQSH 
b5x0rl salsa KIEYTCIEGY HLIGIRIAEC TAAQTWSTPS KECKSSRCHV PSLLKDVTGS 



xp_424774_corrected 

xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
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651 

xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
b5x0rl salsa 



xp_42477 4_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 



700 

PWKPSYEIGE RITLSCPHGM HLEGADSILC EPSLKWTPDM KTIQCKKftVP 

PQKPFYTVGE KVTVSCSGGM SLEGPSAFLC GSSLKWSPEM KNARCVQKEN 

PQKPFYTVGE KVTFSCSSGM SLEGPSTFLC GSSLKWSPEM KNVQCVRKEA 

PWQPTYDIGE RIPLSCPEGR HIVGDKEIIC DSSLHWSPDP NTITCSQAPK 

701 750 

SVKP.EVTEP KCQPWEKVQQ SQCVCKLPYE CGPSLDICAT DPRTERSVHL 

PLTQ.AV..P KCQRWEKLQN SRCVCKMPYE CGPSLDVCAQ DERSKRILPL 

PLAK.KV..P ECQLWEKLQN SKCVCKMPYE CGSSLDVCAR DERSKRILRL 

b5x0rl salsa TLDHLDGPAG QCKPWEKLAK DKCICKMPYE CTSSLQVCAN NLENGRTNRL 



751 800 

TVCKMYALEC MGRKYSLTNT ANCKARQAAE RSCGSCCSWE KCEARSNSCV 

TVCKMHVLHC QGRNYTLTGR DSCTLPASAE KACGACPLWG KCDAESSKCV 

TVCKMHVLQC QGRNYTLSVG ETCTLPGSAE KACGACPLWE KCDAQSSKCV 

SVCKMHTLNC LGRSYNLTED SACEWPTNTT SPCTDCQFWE TCDGQTNRCR 

801 850 

CDEDAPCEEG GIRVCAAVSD FSAH . . QTMT ECEVGRLQCR GQTVTIVSIR 

CREASECEEE GFSICVEVN. .GKE..QTMS ECEAGALRCR GQSISVTSIR 

CRAASECEEA GFRVCVEVN . . GRE . . QTMT ECEAGVLRCL GLSITVTSIR 

CKDGAECSDP GLSVCVRMGD DANSVTQTLS ECEAGLRRCK GEKVSVVSIL 

851 

PCDAQTK* 



xp_424774_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_human 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



xp_42477 4_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_huinan 
co7_pig 
bSxOrl salsa 



xp_42477 4_corrected 
xp_424774 
co7_huinan 
co7_pig 
b5x0rl salsa 



PCAAETQ- 
PCAPEAP- 
PCSA 



Figure 2. Correction of the sequence of cathepsin H of Gallus gallus with the FixPred 
protocol. The DA of GNOMON-predicted sequence of cathepsin H from Gallus gallus 
(xp_001232765) was found to differ from those of its mammalian orthologs 
(CATH_HUMAN, CATH_MOUSE, CATH_PIG, CATH_RAT: whereas the DA of the 
latter contains an Inhibitor_I29 and a Peptidase_Cl domain, the chicken protein lacks the 
Inhibitor_I29 domain. The sequence "xp_001232765_corrected" was predicted by the use 
of ESTs bm427347, bi066433, am064052, bu425005 and bi064908. The sequence 
predicted by FixPred was experimentally verified by cloning the full-length cDNA; 
the cDNA sequence was deposited in GenBank (accession cDNA: JF5 14547; 
accession protein: AEC13302). (a) Comparison of the DAs of XP_001232765 and 
XP_001232765_CORRECTED with that of CATH_HUMAN; (b) Alignment of the 
sequences of XP_00 1232765 and XP_00 1232765 .CORRECTED with those of 
CATH_HUMAN, CATH_MOUSE, CATH_PIG, CATH_RAT. 
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xp_0012327 65_correcteci 
xp_001232765 

cath_moiise 
cath_rat 
cath human 



1 50 
~~MAWLLLLA GAALLAPAAA S EVTAE EEQLFKAWML QHGRRYGAGE 

MWAALPLLCA GAWLLSTGA. .TAELTVNAI EKFHFKSWMK QHQKTYSSVE 

MWTALPLLCA GAWLLSAGA. .TAELTVNAI EKFHFTSWMK QHQKTYSSRE 

MWATLPLLCA GAWLLGVPVC GAAELSVNSL EKFHFKSWMS KHRKTYSTEE 

cath_pig MWAVLSLLCA GAWLLGPPAC GASNLAVSSF EKLHFKSWMV QHQKKYSLEE 



xp_00 12327 65_corrected 
xp_001232765 
cath_mouse 
cath_rat 
cath_human 
cath_pig 



xp_0 0 12 327 65_cor rected 
xp_001232765 

cath_mouse 
cath_rat 

cath_human 
cath_j5ig 



xp_0012327 65_corrected 
xp_0012327 65 
cathjmcnise 
cath_rat 
cath_human 
cath_pig 



xp_00 12327 65_corrected 
xp_001232765 
cath_mouse 
cath_rat 
cath_hunian 
cath_pig 



xp_0012327 65_corrected 
xp_001232765 
cath_mouse 
cath_rat 

cath_huinan 
cath_pig 



xp_001232765_corrected 

xp_001232765 
cath_mouse 

cath_rat 
cath_huinan 

cath_pig 



51 100 
YERRLRVFVG NKRHIEGHNA GNSSFQMALN QFSDMTFAEF KKLYLWSEPQ 

, . — ~~-~MTFAEF KKLYLWSEPQ 

YNHRLQMFAN NWRKIQAHNQ RNHTFKMALN QFSDMSFAEI KHKFLWSEPQ 
YSHRLQVFAN NWRKIQAHNQ RNHTFKMGLN QFSDMSFAEI KHKYLWSEPQ 
YHHRLQTFAS NWRKINAHNN GNHTFKMALN QFSDMSFAEI KHKYLWSEPQ 
YHHRLQVFVS NWRKINAHNA GNHTFKLGLN QFSDMSFDEI RHKYLWSEPQ 



101 

NCSATRGNFL RSDGPCPEAV DWRKKGNFVT PVKNQGPCGS 

NCSATRGNFL RSDGPCPEAV DWRKKGNFVT PVKNQGPCGS 

NCSATKSNYL RGTGPYPSSM DWRKKGNVVS PVKNQGACAS 

NCSATKSNYL RGTGPYPSSM DWRKKGNVVS PVKNQGACGS 

NCSATKSNYL RGTGPYPPSV DWRKKGNFVS PVKNQGACGS 

NCSATKGNYL RGTGPYPPSM DWRKKGNFVS PVKNQGSCGS 

151 

ESAIAIATGK LLSLAEQLLV DCAQAFNNHG CSGGLPSQAF 
ESAXAIATGK LLSLAEQLLV DCAQAFNNHG CSGGLPSQAF 
ESAVAIASGK HLSLABQCLV DCAQAFNNHG CKG6LPSQAF 
ESAVAIASGK MMTLAEQQLV DCAQNFNNHG CQGGLPSQAF 
ESAIAIATGK MLSLAEQQLV DCAQDFNNHG CQGGLPSQAF 
ESAVAIATGK MLSLAEQQLV DCAQNFNNHG CQGGLPSQAF 



201 

GEDAYPYRAQ NGTCKFQPDK AIAFVKDVIN 
GEDAYPYRAQ NGTCKFQPDK AIAFVKDVIN 

EEDSYPYIGK DSSCRFNPQK AVAFVKNVVN 
GEDSYPYIGK NGQCKFNPEK AVAFVKNVVN 
GEDTYPYQGK DGYCKFQPGK AIGFVKDVAN 
GEDTYPYKGQ DDHCKFQPDK AIAFVKDVAN 

251 

FAFEVTSDFM HYRKGVYSNP RCEHTPDKVN 
FAFEVTSDEM HYRKGVYSNP RCEHTPDKVN 
FAFEVTEDFL MYKSGVYSSK SCHKTPDKVN 
FAFEVTEDFM MYKSGVYSSN SCHKTPDKVN 

FAFEVTQDFM MYRTGIYSST SCHKTPDKVN 
FAFEVTNDFL MYRKGIYSST SCHKTPDKVN 



301 

NSWGPLWGMD 
NSWGPLWraiD 
NSWGSQWGEN 
NSWGSNWGNN 
NSWGPQWGMN 



GYFLIERGKN MCGLAACASY 
GYFLIERGKN MCGLAACASY 
GYFLIERGKN MCGLAACASY 
GYFLIERGKN MCGLAACASY 
GYFLIERGKN MCGLAACASY PIPLV 
NSWGPQWOIN GYFLIERGKN MCGLAACASY PIPLV 

(b) 



ITQYDEACaiV 
ITQYDEAGMV 
ITLNDEAAMV 
ITLNDEAAMV 
ITIYDEEAMV 
ITMNDEEAMV 



HAVLAVGYGE 
HAVLAVGYGE 
HAVLAVGYGE 
HAVLAVGYGE 

HAVLAVGYGE 
HAVLAVGYGE 

335 
PVPLV 

PVPLV 
PIPQV 
PIPQV 



150 

CWTFSTTGCL 
CWTFSTTGCL 
CWTFSTTGAL 
CWTFSTTGAL 
CWTFSTTGAL 
CWTFSTTGAL 

200 

EYILYNKGLM 
EYILYNKGLM 
EYILYNKGIM 
EYILYNKGIM 
EYILYNKGIM 
EYIRYNKGIM 

250 

EAVGKHNPVS 
EAVGKHNPVS 

EAVALYNPVS 
EAVALYNPVS 
EAVALYNPVS 
EAVALYNPVS 

300 

EDGRPYWIVK 
EDGRPYWIVK 
QNGLLYWIVK 
QNGLLYWIVK 

KNGIPYWIVK 
ENGIPYWIVK 
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3. Experimental Section 

3.1. Databases 

UniProtKB Swiss-Prot and UniProtKB TrEMBL entries [48] were downloaded from [49]. 
Protein sequences were retrieved from the RefSeq database [50,51], the EnsEMBL database [52,53] 
andNCBFs databases [54,55]. In order to analyze only the sequences predicted by GNOMON [56] an 
in-house program was used to extract only GNOMON-predicted FASTA sequences with 'XP_' 
identifiers. 

3.2. Datasets of Orthologous Protein Sequences ofMetazoa 

The datasets of orthologous Swiss-Prot, TrEMBL, RefSeq, EnsEMBL and NCBFs GNOMON 
predicted sequences of Metazoan species were created as described in Supplementary Materials. 

3.3. Comparison of the Domain Architecture of Proteins 

3.3. 1 . Creation of Datasets to Monitor the Specificity and Sensitivity of Protocols Used for Detection 
of Differences in Domain Architecture 

The specificity and sensitivity of alternative approaches used for the detection of architecture 
differences were monitored on two datasets: one containing orthologous Swiss-Prot entries known to 
have identical domain architecture and an artificial dataset of orthologous Swiss-Prot entries known to 
have different domain architecture. 

First, we have randomly selected 500 pairs of orthologous human, pongo, rat, mouse, chick, frog, 
zebrafish, worm and fly Swiss-Prot sequences from the list of orthologs and retained only pairs that 
align over their entire length (they do not differ in length by more than 30 residues): the pairs thus 
selected had identical domain architecture as evidenced by Swiss-Prot annotation. This 'dataset of 
pairs with identical DA' was used to assess the false positive rate (a) and specificity (1-a) of detection 
of domain architecture differences from the equation a = FP/(FP + TN). In these calculations FP (False 
Positive) equals the number of entries that were identified with a given method as differing in domain 
architecture (although they have the same domain architecture), whereas TN (True Negative) equals 
the number of entries that were not identified by the method as differing in domain architecture 
(and they do not differ in architecture). 

Second, to mimic changes in domain architecture of homologous proteins we have generated a 
dataset of 500 sequences by deleting (or inserting) randomly selected Pfam A domains from or into 
various (internal or terminal) positions of one member of the pair of orthologous sequences. This 
dataset was used to assess the false negative rate (P) and sensitivity (l-(3), calculated from the equation 
P = FN/(TP + FN), based on comparison of the proteins of altered DA with their original orthologs. In 
these calculations FN (False Negative) equals the number of entries that were not identified with the 
given method as differing in domain architecture from their orthologs (although they do differ), 
whereas TP (True Positive) equals the number of altered entries that were correctly identified by the 
method as differing in architecture from their original orthologs. 
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Sequences with artificially altered DA were also used to test the influence of domain architecture 
changes on the reliability of the best-hit approach used in this study to establish orthology. In these 
tests the "parent sequences" were replaced by the "derived sequences" in the original collection of 
Swiss-Prot entries and the best-hit procedure was repeated. Our results confirmed that correct 
orthology assignment by the triangulation method is insensitive to changes in domain architecture. 

3.3.2. Optimization of the Protocol Used for Detection of Differences in Domain Architecture 

First, the domain architectures of the collection of orthologous Swiss-Prot entries with identical 
domain architectures were determined by RPS-BLAST against the Conserved Domain Database 
[10,57]. In these searches Pfam-derived position-specific scoring matrices were used and Pfam A 
domain hits with E values of <10 \ <10 \ <10 ', <10 °, <10 ' were recorded. In the case of 
overlapping hits the hits with the lowest E value were selected. 

In the second step, the DAs of orthologs were compared and the cases identified as differing in 
architecture (false positives) were subjected to in-depth analyses using additional tools of domain 
identification, including Pfam [8,9] and SMART [58,59]. These analyses have revealed that a major 
source of error is that a Pfam A domain identified in ortholog A remained undetected in ortholog B 
even at the least stringent (E-value <10~^) cut-off value used. This type of error occurred primarily in 
the case of small domains (e.g., EGF-domains) or domains of low conservation where E-values tend to 
be close to the least stringent cut-off value. For example, although AGRIN_CHICK and 
AGRIN_HUMAN align over their entire length, at e-values of <10 , all four EGF domains are 
detected in the AGRIN_CHICK, whereas only three of these domains are detected in 
AGRIN_HUMAN (see Figure SI). 

To decrease the number of false positives due to this type of error, we have tested protocols in 
which an additional step was included: domain architectures of positives from the CDD step were 
determined using the programs of the HMMER 2.3.2 software package and the Pfam HMM 
libraries [8] and domain hits with less stringent cut-off values were also recorded. Frequently, the use 
of less stringent criteria for detection of domains failed to eliminate false positives since it led to the 
detection of additional domain(s) in ortholog A (or B) that remained undetected in ortholog B 
(or A) etc. To overcome this problem we have tested protocols in which two domain architectures were 
considered to be identical if they had the same number and sequential order of Pfam A domains with at 
least one of the E-value score cut-off value ranges of <10"^ <10"^ <10"'^, <10"^ <10"^ <10"^ <10"^ 
<10 even if they differed at any single cut-off value. According to this protocol, if sequence A had 
the same domain architecture at <10~^ as sequence B at <10~'*, then it was concluded that they have the 
same domain architecture. 

A less significant source of false positives was that equivalent domains of orthologous proteins 
gave best hits with different families of domain clans (EGF vs. EGF_CA, Kazal_l vs. Kazal_2 etc.). 
For example, AGRIN_HUMAN and AGRIN_CHICK appear to have different DA because Pfam 
assigns their equivalent Kazal domains to different families (Kazal_l and Kazal_2) of the Kazal clan 
(see Figure SI.). To decrease the number of false positives due to this type of error, we have also 
tested protocols in which an additional step was included: domain architectures of positives were 
recalculated using Pfam A domain clans [8]. 
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Next, the various protocols for detection of DA differences were tested on a dataset of orthologous 
Swiss-Prot entries with artificially altered domain organization to determine their efficiency to detect 
these DA differences. Not unexpectedly, protocols that lowered false positive rate (and increased 
specificity) of the detection of DA differences had an opposite effect on false negative rate (and 
sensitivity): comparison of the specificity and sensitivity of the various protocols revealed that 
protocols with higher specificity (lower false positive rate) had lower sensitivity (higher false negative 
rate) and vice versa. 

The protocol with the highest average sensitivity and specificity value of (Sn + Sp) 11 = (0,865 + 0, 
985) 11 = 0.925 was selected to compare the domain architecture of proteins. This protocol consisted 
of the following steps: 

The protein sequences were searched for the presence of domains using RPS-BLAST against the 
Conserved Domain Database using Pfam-derived position-specific scoring matrices. Domain hits with 
an e-value of <10 ^ were recorded, overlapping hits were eliminated and the DA (linear sequence of 
domains with e value of <10~^) was determined. The DA of orthologous pairs was compared and in the 
case of DA difference their DA was recalculated using the programs of the HMMER 2.3.2 software 
package and the Pfam HMM libraries at four different e-value cut-offs: <10~^, <10~^, <10~'' and <10~^. 

3.3.3. Classification of Differences in Domain Architecture 

As mentioned above homologous sequence pairs identified by our protocol as differing in DA at 
e-value <10 were also analyzed by comparing their DA at less stringent cut-off values (<10 , <10 , 
<10~'^). On the basis of the results of these analyses DA differences were classified with respect to: 

(a) Number of Pfam A domains distinguishing DAs 

The motivation for this classification is to define the frequency distribution of one-, two-, three- 
domain, etc. differences (e.g., A <->AB, A <->ABB, A<->ABBC), its dependence on evolutionary 
distance of the sequences compared, its dependence on the quality of sequences compared, etc. Note 
that this parameter will not detect DA changes that lead to no change in the number of constituent 
domains (e.g., domain-replacements, such as ABC<->AFC). 

(b) Number of Pfam A domain-tj^es distinguishing DAs 

Note that in the case of simple gain/loss of domains (e.g., A -(-^ AB, A -f^ABB, A-f^ABBC) this 
parameter is the same as the first parameter, but DA changes that lead to no change in the number of 
constituent domains (e.g., domain-replacements, such as ABC<-^AFC) will also be detected: 
ABC<-^AFC is calculated to differ in domains B and F. The goal of this analysis is to asses the relative 
frequency of domain replacement vs. domain gain/loss and its dependence on evolutionary distance of 
the sequences compared, its dependence on the quality of sequences compared etc. 

(c) Positions of Pfam A domains that distinguish the DAs 

The motivation for this classification is to get an insight into the relative contribution of different 
genetic mechanisms to DA changes. The rationale is that different genetic mechanisms have different 
position-preferences: whereas gene-fusion and fission may results in the addition/deletion of domain(s) 
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only at the N-tenninal or C-terminal end, domain- shuffling (e.g., through exon-shuffling) does not 
have this restriction. 

In this analysis we examined the position of the distinguishing Pfam A domain(s) relative to shared 
domain(s). Based on this analysis the pairs of homologs were assigned to the following categories: 

1. One member of the pair has extra Pfam A domain(s)-different from the adjacent Pfam A domain- 
type(s)-at the N-terminal end of shared domain(s). This type of difference is classified as N- 
Terminal Domain Difference (e.g., B -(-^ AB or AB -(-^ CAB). 

2. One member of the pair has extra Pfam A domain(s)-different from the adjacent Pfam A domain- 
type(s)-at the C-terminal end of shared domain(s). This type of difference is classified as C- 
Terminal Domain Difference (e.g., A -(-^ AB or AB -(-^ ABC). 

3. One member of the pair has extra Pfam A domain(s)-different from the adjacent Pfam A 
domain-types(s)-between shared Pfam A domains. This type of difference is classified as 
Internal Domain Difference (e.g., AB ACB). 

4. One member of the pair has an extra Pfam A domain-identical in type with an adjacent Pfam A 
domain. This type of difference is classified as Domain Duplication Difference (e.g., AB <-> ABB). 

5. If one member of the pair did not contain any Pfam A domain the relative position of the Pfam A 
domain in the other homolog was not assigned to any of the above categories. These pairs were 
entered into the Positionally Not Assigned category. 

6. The two members of the pair had identical DA at a given cut-off value. These data were entered 
into the Identical Domain Architecture category. 

Note that since our protocol of DA comparison uses four different cut-off values, four assignments 
are made for each ortholog pair. In the most unambiguous cases of DA differences the given pair is 
assigned four times to the same category but in many cases the pair may be assigned to different 
categories at different cut-off values. Also note that a given pair may show more than one type of 
difference therefore the given pair may be assigned to more than one category, therefore the sum-total 
of the assignments may be greater than 4-times the number of pairs compared. For example, the pair 
ABCDE «-> BCD (change at both termini) is assigned to both category 1 and category 2. 

It may be pointed out that the classification according to the positions of Pfam A domains that 
distinguish the DAs may introduce a positional bias even if we assume that the probability of 
DA changes are similar at all positions of the multidomain protein outside the domain boundaries (note 
that domain- shuffling rarely inserts domains within domain boundaries). As a corollary, in the case of 
DA changes of the one-domain <r^ two-domain transition-type (herefater called type 1 transition), 
DA change by definition can only be classified as terminal (e.g., A AB or A BA). 

Since mathematical analyses of the distribution of multidomain proteins according to the number 
of different constituent domains have revealed that their distribution follows a power law, i.e., 
single-domain proteins are the most abundant, whereas proteins containing larger numbers of domains 
are increasingly less frequent [2] this fact introduces a strong bias in favor of terminal changes that has 
nothing to do with the probability of genetic mechanisms responsible for internal vs. terminal changes. 

In contast with this, in the case of two-domain <-> three domain transitions (e.g., AB ABC; 
AB <^ ACB; AB <-> CAB, hereafter referred to as type 2 transitions), the distribution is unlikely to 
be biased, whereas in the case of three-domain <-> four-domain transitions (e.g., ABC ABCD; 
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ABC ^ ABDC; ABC ^ ADBC; ABC ^ DABC) and in the case of multidomain proteins with a 
large number of constituent domains internal changes may become increasingly favored (more 
internal than terminal positions). 

In order to analyze the contribution of this factor to the positional distribution of DA changes, we 
have also categorized single domain DA changes whether they belong to the one-domain two 
domain transitions (type 1 transitions), the two-domain <-> three domain transitions (tj^e 2 transitions) 
and the N-domain N+1 -domain transitions, where N is greater than 2 (t)^e 3 transitions). 

3.4. Simulation of Gene Prediction Errors 

To study the influence of gene prediction errors (failure to find true exon, erroneous inclusion of a 
false exon, misprediction of an exon, fusion of exons of neighboring genes, identification of different 
parts of a single gene as distinct genes, etc.) on domain architecture of hj^othetical proteins we have 
generated datasets of sequences from human Swiss-Prot entries that mimic these errors as described 
previously [3]. To test the effect of terminal deletions, a group of datasets was created through deletion 
of 50, 100, 150, 200, etc. residues from their N-terminal end or their C-terminal end. Another group of 
datasets were obtained by deleting the second, third, fourth, etc. 50 or 100 residue-segments of the 
proteins to study the effect of internal deletions. Terminal extensions or internal insertions were 
simulated by addition/insertion of 50 or 100 amino acid segments (with random sequences and average 
amino acid composition) to the N-terminal and C-terminal end or after positions 50, 100, 150, etc. of 
these proteins. 

A dataset was also generated by fusing randomly selected proteins to a different set of randomly 
selected proteins to mimic the effect of gene fusions. To mimic erroneous inclusion of true protein- 
coding exons we have generated a dataset by artificial (terminal or internal) insertion of 100 residues 
taken at random from other proteins. 

Note that these datasets mimic only gene prediction errors that do not disrupt the reading frame. 
Obviously, mispredictions that result in reading frame-shift will lead to truncation downstream of the 
point of such misprediction and are likely to lead to C-terminal DA change. 

3.5. Correction of Erroneous Sequences 

We have used the MisPred/FixPred pipeline for the correction of erroneous sequences. As outlined 
in a previous paper, the MisPred protocol is useful not only for the identification of sequence errors but 
it also guides the correction of errors [3]. 

In the case of DA deviation of closely related orthologous sequences the FixPred protocol first tests 
whether the DA difference is valid or not. If the 'suspicious' sequence gives significant alignment over 
its entire length and in-depth analysis with Pfam rejects DA deviation it is assigned to the false positive 
category. Conversely, if the region containing the Pfam A domain responsible for the deviation is 
missing from the other ortholog it is assigned to the true positive category. 

In the case of true positives it is first tested whether there is evidence for the existence of sequence 
versions of the orthologs (in other experimental sequence databases) that do not differ in DA. If search 
of various protein and nucleic acid sequence databases provides experimental evidence for the 
expression of such sequences it is concluded that the DA difference observed results either from a 
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sequence error (incomplete, aberrant sequence) or alternative splicing. (Note that predicted sequences 
are disregarded in this step.) 

If the previous steps fail to find experimental evidence for sequence versions that do not differ in 
DA from its orthologs it is tested whether there is genomic and/or EST evidence for the presence of the 
domain that is missing from one of the orthologs. 

Accordingly, the genomic region containing the gene for the suspicious sequence is subjected to 
gene-prediction tools and it is asked whether there are alternative predictions that eliminate the DA 
deviation. In this step we employ AUGUSTUS [60,61], Wise2 [62,63], GenomeScan [64,65] and 
Fgenesh+ [66,67]. 

If such predictions are found, it is concluded that no DA change occurred at the genome level. 
Conversely, if no viable gene models are found that eliminate DA deviation, it is concluded that a 
genomic rearrangement may underlie the observed DA change. It must be pointed out however, that 
failure to eliminate DA deviation by alternative gene prediction does not necessarily mean that a DA 
change resulted from genomic rearrangement: sometimes the missing domain is hidden in 
unsequenced genomic regions. As we have emphasized in a previous paper, another major source of 
gene structure errors is the incorrect assembly of genomic contigs [3]. In such cases, the FixPred protocol 
may still correct sequence errors by using EST sequences (for some illustrative examples see Results). 

The reliability of the FixPred protocol was checked experimentally in a few cases by cloning 
full-length cDNAs of genes whose mispredicted sequences were corrected by the FixPred protocol. 
Sequences corrected by the FixPred protocol are deposited in the FixPred database [68], whereas 
corrected FixPred predictions verified experimentally are also deposited in Genbank. 

4. Conclusions 

We have shown that in the case of DA comparisons involving Uniprot/TrEMBL, RefSeq, 
EnsEMBL and NCBFs GNOMON predicted orthologous protein sequences of Metazoan species the 
contribution of erroneous (incomplete, abnormal, mispredicted) sequences to domain architecture 
differences of orthologous proteins may be greater than those of true gene rearrangements. In other 
words, if we observe a difference in the DA of orthologous predicted sequences it is more likely to 
reflect a sequence error than true genomic rearrangements. 

A practical consequence of this observation is that the domain architecture comparison protocol 
described in the present work may serve as a tool for the quality control of gene predictions and may 
also guide the correction of sequence errors (as illustrated in Figures 1 and 2, as well as in Figures S2, 
S3, S6, S7 and S8). It should be pointed out that the theoretical basis of this quality control tool is 
related to but distinct from those included previously in our MisPred protocol [3]. The first version of 
the MisPred approach used five distinct routines for identifying abnormal, incomplete or mispredicted 
entries based on the principle that a sequence is likely to be incorrect if some of its features conflict 
with our current knowledge about protein-coding genes and proteins: (i) conflict between the predicted 
subcellular localization of proteins and the absence of the corresponding sequence signals (MisPred 
rule 1); (ii) presence of extracellular and cytoplasmic domains and the absence of transmembrane 
segments (MisPred rule 2); (iii) co-occurrence of extracellular and nuclear domains (MisPred rule 3); 
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(iv) violation of domain integrity (MisPred rule 4); (v) chimeras encoded by two or more genes located 
on different chromosomes (MisPred rule 5). 

An important implication of our findings is that the presence of erroneous sequences in public 
databases may have led to some erroneous conclusions about the DA evolution of multidomain 
proteins. First, confusion of DA changes due to sequence errors with those resulting from genomic 
rearrangements results in a significant overestimation of the rate of DA change during evolution of 
multidomain proteins. More importantly, we have shown that erroneous sequences are more likely to 
differ in DA from the correct sequence at terminal than internal positions, thus the use of sequence 
databases contaminated by erroneous sequences introduce a significant bias in favor terminal over 
internal DA changes and may lead to erroneous conclusions about the mechanisms involved in DA 
evolution of multidomain proteins. 

In view of these findings we present a reassessment of the DA evolution of multidomain proteins in 
an accompanying paper [7]. 
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Supplementary Materials 

1. Creation of Datasets of Orthologous Protein Sequences of Metazoa 

The simplest BLAST-based approach used for the identification of orthologs is the RBH (reciprocal 
best-hit) method [69-72]. The rationale of this approach is that when sequences from two complete 
proteomes are compared orthologs give reciprocal best hits {i.e., the first sequence finds the second 
sequence as its best hit in the second species, and vice versa). The most important limitation of the 
reciprocal best match approach is that it may lead to erroneous conclusions if the proteomes compared 
are incomplete (or if gene loss has occurred since the speciation event linking the two genomes): 
instead of the (missing) orthologs, paralogs may be each other's best match. 

Another limitation of the RBH approach is that if, following divergence of species, the orthologous 
genes were duplicated in one or both species (1:2, 2:3 orthology etc.), the approach will identify just 
one member of the co-orthology groups as the reciprocal best match. It must be pointed out that in this 
case the conclusion of orthology from reciprocal best-match analysis will not be erroneous but fails to 
identify all co-orthologs. 

2. Dataset of Orthologous Swiss-Prot Entries 

In the case of the Swiss-Prot database only the human proteome can be considered essentially 
complete: the current estimate of the gene content of the human genome is ~ 20,500 protein-coding 
genes [73] nearly identical with the number of human Swiss-Prot entries in UniProtKB Swiss-Prot 
(20,331). In the case of the other species, however, only a fraction of the proteomes is represented in 
Swiss-Prot, therefore the RBH approach is likely to confuse orthology and paralogy. To overcome this 
problem we used a triangulation method in which human Swiss-Prot entries (present in the essentially 
complete human Swiss-Prot dataset) served as external reference. The rationale of this approach is that 
if sequence A of species X and sequence B of species Y (present in incomplete proteomes of these 
species) give best match with the same human Swiss-Prot sequence (sequence C) in the complete 
human dataset, then A, B and C belong to the same orthology group. 

To permit statistically significant analyses we have included only Metazoan species that have at 
least 1000 Swiss-Prot entries. The species analyzed were: Homo sapiens (20,331 entries), Pongo abelii 
(2,184 entries), Mus musculus (16,072 entries), Rattus norvegicus (7,285 entries), Gallus gallus (2,089 
entries), Xenopus tropicalis (1,378 entries), Danio rerio (2,374 entries); Caenorhabditis elegans (3,212 
entries) and Drosophila melanogaster (2,883 entries). 

Accordingly, to establish orthology relationship between Swiss-Prot entries of Homo sapiens, 
Pongo abelii, Mus musculus, Rattus norvegicus, Gallus gallus, Xenopus tropicalis, Danio rerio, 
Caenorhabditis elegans and Drosophila melanogaster we blasted Swiss-Prot entries against human 
Swiss-Prot entries and assumed that entries giving the best match (E value cut-off <10~^) with the 
same human Swiss-Prot entry belong to the same orthology cluster. 

The reliability of this approach is supported by the fact that orthologs identified in this way are in 
harmony with Swiss-Prot annotation. Analyses of the orthologous clusters identified by the 
triangulation method revealed that in the case of the Tetrapod species compared (Pongo abelii, Mus 
musculus, Rattus norvegicus, Gallus gallus, Xenopus tropicalis), 92-98% of the entries have Swiss- 
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Prot entry names identical with that of the best matching human entry (e.g. ALDOB_HUMAN, 
ALDOB_PONAB, ALDOB_MOUSE; ALDOB_RAT, ALDOB_CHICK). Since Swiss-Prot 
establishes orthology relationships by combining information from a variety of complementary sources 
(including scientific literature, sequence analysis tools, phylogenetic and comparative genomics 
databases such as Ensembl Compara, and other specialized databases such as species-specific 
collections [74], we have taken the identity of the Swiss-Prot entry name within this group as sufficient 
(but not necessary) evidence for 1 : 1 orthology. 

In the case of worm and fly a lower proportion of Swiss-Prot entries (42.7% and 48.1%, 
respectively) had entry names identical with those of the best matching human entry. Analysis of 
entries assigned to the same orthology groups but carrying entry names different from their human 
match by InParanoid [75,76], the P-POD: Princeton Protein Orthology Database [77,78] or TreeFam 
[31,79] confirmed that they also belong to the same orthology group. One major reason why 
orthologous Swiss-Prot entries do not have identical names is that in the case of 1:2, 1:3, 1:4 orthologs 
etc. the names of co-orthologs are distinguished by extra letters (e.g., DHSDB_DANRE vs. 
DHSD_HUMAN; SOBPA_DANRE vs. SOBP_HUMAN) or by extra numbers (e.g., 
PL0D3_HUMAN vs. PLOD_CAEEL; RYK_HUMAN vs. RYK2_DR0ME). Another major reason 
for the non-identity of the entry names of orthologs is that Swiss-Prot's apparent intention to give 
similar names to orthologs has not been fully applied (e.g., UNC6_CAEEL vs. NETA_DROME v*. 
NET1_HUMAN; LIN12_CAEEL v*. NOTCH_DROME v*. N0TC1_HUMAN). 

It must be emphasized that the majority of orthologous clusters contain multidomain proteins 
{i.e., at least two PfamA domains) and that their orthology relationship was correctly determined at 
great evolutionary distances even in the case of orthologs with different domain architectures 
(e.g., A4_HIJMAN NETR_MOUSE; see Figure S4), suggesting that correct orthology assignment by 
the triangulation method is relatively insensitive to changes in domain architecture, vs. A4_CAEEL, 
A4_DROME; MUSK_HUMAN vs. MUSK_CHICKEN; NETR_HUMAN vs. 

3, Datasets of Orthologous UniProtKB/TrEMBL, Refseq, EnsEMBL and NCBI's GNOMON 
Predicted Sequences 

Orthology relationship between Swiss-Prot entries of Homo sapiens and UniProtKB/TrEMBL, 
Refseq, EnsEMBL and NCBI's GNOMON predicted sequences of other species were established in 
the same way as described above for comparison of Swiss-Prot entries: these sequences were blasted 
against human Swiss-Prot entries and sequences giving the best match (E value cut-off < 10"^) with the 
same human Swiss-Prot sequence were assigned to the same orthology cluster. The 
correspondence/equivalence between human Swiss-Prot entries and human UniProtKB/TrEMBL, 
Refseq, EnsEMBL and NCBI's GNOMON predicted sequences were established in a similar way. 
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Table SI. Times of divergence of Homo sapiens from the lineages of the species analyzed. 
In our analyses we used average values determined for all genes taken from the homepage 
of TimeTree [44] . 



Taxa compared 


Divergence time (Mya) 


Species compared* 




Simple Average 


Weighted Average 


Expert 




Homo/Pongo 


15.96 


15.48 




Homo-Pongo 


Primates/Glires 


94.72 


103.74 


91 


Homo-Mus 


Mammalia/Sauropsida 


274.80 


324.81 


325 


Homo-Gallus 


Amniota/ Amphibia 


389.66 


360.50 


361 


Homo-Xenopus 


S arcopterygii/Actinoptery gii 


444.25 


454.94 


455 


Homo-Danio 


Deuterostomia/Protostomia 


826.36 


980.12 


910 


Homo-Drosophila 


Coelomata/Pseudocoelomata 


993.57 


867.44 


728 


Homo-Caenorhabditis 



The species are listed in the order of increasing evolutionary distance from Homo sapiens. 



Figure SI. Domain architectures of vertebrate agrins. Note that the DA of Swiss-Prot 
entries of rat and mouse agrin differ from those of chicken and human agrin since they 
represent different isoforms encoded by similar genes. Also note that the DA of chick and 
human agrin appear to be different because Pfam assigns equivalent domains (foUistatin 
domains) to different domain families (Kazal_l and Kazal_2) of the same domain clan 
(Kazal). 




AGRIN HOL4N 

DA: NtA. Kazal_2, Kazal_2, Kazal l. Kazal l, Kazal_2. Kazal l. Kazal_2, Kazal_2, Lammm_EGF, Lamiiiin_EGF, Kazal_2, 
SE.4 EGF, Lanuiim G l. EGF. Lamumi G l, EGF, Lamuim G 1 




AGRIN CHIC K 

DA: NtA. Kazal l. Kazal l. Kazal l. Kazal l, Kazal l. Kazal l. Kazal l, Kazal l, Larmmn_EGF. Laminin EGF, Kazal_l, 
SEA. EGF. Lamiiim G 1 . EGF. EGF, Lamuim G 1 , EGF. Lanmim G 1 



AGRINMOISE 

DA: Kazal l, Kazal_2, Kazal_l, Kazal_l, Kazal_2, Kazal_L Kazal_2. Kazal_2. Lammm_EGF. Laminin EGF, Kazal_2, SEA, 
EGF, Lanunm_G_l, EGF, Laminin_G_l, EGF, Laniimn_G_l, 



AGRIN RAT 

DA: Kazal l Kazal_2. Kazal l, Kazal l. Kazal l. Kazal l, Kazal l, Kazal l, Kazal l. Laiiunin_EGF, Lamimn_EGF, Kazal_l, 
SE.A. EGF. Laiiiiiim G 1. EGF. Lamiimi G 1, EGF, Laiiiuuii G 1 
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Figure S2. Correction of the sequence of rat DCLK1_RAT by the FixPred protocol. The 
DA of DCLK1_RAT was found to differ from those of DCLK1_M0USE and 
DCLK1_HUMAN: whereas the latter contain two DCX and a Pkinase domain, the rat 
sequence lacks DCX domains. The sequence DCLK1_RAT_C0RRECTED was predicted 
by the use of alternative gene models and is supported by ESTs FN798821, CF978300 and 
CB798849. (a) Comparison of the domain architecture of DCLK1_RAT with those of the 
correct DCLK1_HUMAN, DCLK1_M0USE and DCLK1_RAT .CORRECTED 
sequences, (b) Alignment of the sequence of DCLK1_RAT with the correct 
DCLK_HUMAN, DCLK1_M0USE and DCLK1_RAT_C0RRECTED sequences. 




DCLK1_HUMAN 
DCLKl MOUSE 



DCLKl RAT 



DCLKl RAT CORRECTED 



(a) 

1 SO 

dclkl_rat_ccrrected HFDERDKAQR YSRGSBOTIGL PSPTHSAHCS FYRTRTLQTL 

dclkl_rat — . 

d.:lkl_r.ouse HFDERDiaQR YSRGSRVNGL PSPTHSAHCS FiRTRTLQIL 

dclkl_huran KSFiSRTMZLE HFDERDKAQR YSRGSPWNGL PSPTHSAHCS FYRIRTLQIL 

51 ICO 
dclkl_rat_ccrrected SSEKKAKI-v-'R FiRlJGDRYFK GI\^iAIS?TR FRSFIALLA2 LTRTLSE'jr^lI 

dclkl_rat ~~ 

dclkl_r.ouse SSEKKAKK^-'R FfRHGDRYFK GPA'AISPTR FRSFSALLA2 LTRTLSDNVN 
dclkl_huran SSEKKAKK-Tl FY3NGDRYFK GI\^iAIS?TR FRSFZALLAT LTRTLSDNVN 

101 150 

dclkl_rat_ccrrected LPQGVRTIYT IDGLKKISSL TCLVEGESF.' CGSIEPFKKL EYTKNVNPNW 

dclkl_rat ~ '~ • — ~ . 

dclkl_rr.DUse LPQG\TiTIYT ITGL^OCISSL TCL'.'EGESYV C3SIEPFB3CL EYTBIT.^NPHW 

dclkl_huirAn LPQi^.TiTIYT ITGLKKISSL TCLVEGESY".' CGSIEPFKKL EYTKNVNPIW 

151 20D 
dclkl_rat_ccrrected S'-OT-TCTTSAS RA^/SSLATAK GGPSEVRENK DFIRPKLVTI IRSG^-TCPRKA 

dclkl_rat 

dclkl_ir.ouse S'.T'r-'KITSAS RA'/SSLATAK GGPSFv'REl'IK DFIPr:-""TI IRSG^-TORKA 
dclkl_human S\1>r-TaTSAS RA^/SSLATAK GSPSEVREIIK DFI.^il-'.l'.'ri IRSGVKPRKA 

201 25D 
dclkl_rat_corrected '-"RILUIKKTA HSFES^TTDI TDAIKLDSG^.' ^TCRLYTLTGK QVMCLQDF5>G 

dclkl_rat ~ '~ ~~~ — -~~-v — . — . — ~~~~~~ — ~~~~~~ 

dclkl_r.ouse 'miLLI'IKKTA HSFES\T.TDI TDAIKLDSG^.' ^TCRLYTLTGK QVMCLQDFTO 
dclkl_hur^n ^'RILU'IKKTA HSFES'.TLTDI TDAIKLDSGV VKRLYTLTGK QVMCLQDFFG 

251 300 
dclkl_rat_ccrrected DDDIFIACGP EjTRYQTVLL LDESECRV.TC STSYTKIASA ERRGTTKSPG 
dclkl rat ~ ~~ ~ — ~ ~~ ~~ 

(b) 
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Figure S3. Evidence that SYWM_CAEEL is mispredicted. Tlie Swiss-Prot 
SYWM_CAEEL sequence arose by in silico fusion of the gene encoding the worm 
ortholog of PEXIO proteins and the worm ortholog of SYWM proteins. Note that no EST 
supports the existence of the fusion protein and that separate translation of these genes is 
supported by EST sequences BJ806113 of Caenorhabditis elegans and EST DR782673 of 
Caenorhabditis remanei. (a) Alignment of the mispredicted fusion sequence 
SYWM_CAEEL with its corrected constituents, PEX10_CAEEL and 
SYWM_CAEEL_CORRECTED; (b). Alignment of the FixPred predicted sequence of 
worm PEX10_CAEEL with orthologous PEXIO sequences; (C) Alignment of the FixPred 
corrected sequence SYWM_CAEEL_CORRECTED with orthologous SYWM sequences. 



pexlO_caeel 
3ywm_caeel 
3ywni_caeel_corrected 



pexlO_caeel 
syv»m_caeel 
sywm_caeel_corrected 



pexlO_caeel 
3yvnii_caeel 
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pexlO_caeel 
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3ywm_caeel_corrected 



pexlO_caeel 
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sywmcaeel corrected 



pexlO_caeel 
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3ywiii_caeel corrected 



pexlO_caeel 
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sywm_caeel_corrected 



pexlO_caeel 
sywm_caeel 
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pexl 0_caeel 
sywm_caeel_corrected 



pexlO_caeel 
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3ywni_caeel_corrected 



1 

MNTYVAEIGE 
MNTYVAEIGE 


IVRSQEUIDEE 
IVRSQRRDEE 


YIEDITERLS 
YIEDITERLS 


RVSKELLGQR 
RVSKELLGQR 


50 

TWIRWFPYLK 
TWIRWFPYLK 


51 

SIASTLYYTS 
SIASTLYYTS 


TWLGNQTLG 
TWLGNQTLG 


EEYVHLFESN 
EEYVHLFESN 
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100 
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AFPLISNYLI 
AFPLISNYLI 


QKAESTLTHP 
QKAESTLTHP 


STESFLGIPI 
STESFLGIPI 


RKNQKARQSF 
RKNQKARQSF 


150 

LDVFFWLRTK 
LDVFFWLRTK 


151 

LFPQLQRAHI 
LFPQLQRAHI 


ALFYITGAYY 
ALFYITGAYY 


SIARRFTGIR 
SIARRFTGIR 


FLSASAHSDI 
FLSASAHSDI 


200 
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201 

YITLIQLAVS 
YITLIQLAVS 


IGISLYSFLE 
IGISLYSFLE 


QEKFNNKLKK 
QEKFNNKLKK 
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EKKENNGGSD 


250 

RNLDENSLFH 
RNLDENSLFH 



251 300 
PTFQCSICLE HKNPSALFCG HLFCWTCIQE HAVAATSSAS TSSARCPQCR 
PTFQCSICLE NKNPSALFCG HLFCWTCIQE HAVAATSSAS TSSARCPQCR 
^ M IFSGKFTSHL 

3:i 350 

LEFQPP.DVTP LIA"^-^ ^ ^ ~, 

LEFQPRDPNN LRLLSTSTHP TIYFTGIQPT GIPHLGNFFG SIEPWTELQK 
LNYGFK.PNN LRLLSTSTHP TIYFTGIQPT GIPHLGNFFG SIEPWTELQN 



351 



400 



SVDKNILMML SWDQHAISL GPLPANELRQ NTHQMTASLI ACGVDPNRTL 
SVDKNILMML SWDQHAISL GPLPANELRQ NTHQMTASLI ACGVDPNRTL 



401 



450 



LFRQSDVPQI AQISWILGSL QTTSKLARLP QYKEKKERFK KGDIPVGLLT 

LFRQSDVPQI AQISWILGSL QTTSKLARLP QYKEKKERFK KGDIPVGLLT 

-51 500 

YPLLQAADVL TFKATTV^Vi? EDQSQHLNLL GGLAYAFNKT YETEIFPIPK 

YPLLQAADVL TFKATTVPVG EDQSQHLNLL GGLAYAFNKT YETEIFPIPK 



501 



550 



QLTRESHARI RSLREPEKKM SKSSGGPRSR lEITDSRSTI lEKCQKAQSD 
QLTRESHARI RSLREPEKKM SKSSGGPRSR lEITDSRSTI lEKCQKAQSD 



551 



600 
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Figure S3. Cont. 
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[exSiRexli 



SYWMCAEEL 
PEXIOHUMAN 
PEXIO C AEEL 



1 50 
pexlO_human --MAPAAASP PEVIRAAQKD EYYRGGLRSA AGGALHSLAG ARKWLEWR. . 
pexlO_macfa --MAPAAASP PEVIRAAQKD EYYRGGLRSA AGGALHSLAG ARKWLEWR. . 
pexlO_caeel --MNTYVAEI GEIVRSQRRD EEYIEDITER LSRVSKELLG QRTWIRWF.. 
pexlO_pican MFKLLSFANA PAIVRANQKD SYFESRLHNQ LLDVVKAIKG SHFVHKYP.. 
pexlO_schpo -MHLSAHIDP LQIILCTEID EACIQFIKSQ lEGIARA.CG PRMQANFEGV 

51 100 
pexlO_human ..KEVELLSD VAYFGLTTLA GYQTLGEEYV SIIQVDPSRI H...VPSSLR 
pexlO_macfa ..KEVELLSD VAYFGLTTLA GYQTLGEEYV SIVRVDPSQT R...VPSWLR 
pexlO_caeel ..PYLKSIAS TLYYTSTVVL GNQTLGEEYV HLFESNGLER T...VPSIPS 
pexlO_pican ..EELRTLAT ALYLCLTTLV GSKTLGEEYV DLVYVSRDGR K...IPKFAS 
pexlO_schpo LIPYVDVLGK FLY..RACCL RYATMGEEAA RIVLAKQDRS KGLVLATTGE 



101 



150 



pexlO_human RGVLVTLHAV LP....YLLD KALLPLEQEL QADPDSGRPL QGSLGPGGRG 
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pexlO__schpo RMTSLIFSLV IDLVGVH.VN KLLKQASYSS SFKLPFG... LRNLLPEAVI 

151 200 

pexlO_human CSGARRWMRH HTATLTEQQR RALLRAVFVL RQGL.ACL.Q RLHVAWFYIH 

pexlO_macfa CSGVRRWVRR HTATLTEQQR RALLRAAFVL RQGL.ACL.Q QLHVAWFYIH 

pexlO_caeel ..GIP..IRK N QKAR QSFLDVFFWL RTKLFPQL.Q RAHIALFYIT 

pexlO_pican VSGV SYMNVMDLL NLHLALFYFT 

pexlO_schpo SK EK HLVYILNSFK PILLKLVSII R...FLCLTM KGHCA 

201 250 

pexlO_human GVFYHLAKRL TGITYLRVRS LPGEDLRARV SYRLLGVISL LHLVLS..MG 

pexlO_macfa GVFYHLAKRL TGITYLRVRS LPGEDLRARV SYRLLGVVSL LHLVLS..VG 

pexlO_caeel GAYYSIARRF TGIRFLSASA ..HSDIPALK VYRFLGYITL IQLAVS..IG 

pexlO_pican GKYYQFAKRL FGLRYAFGYR VDKNQQRARG NYELLGLLII FQTVFKNVAN 

pexlO_schpo ....TVSQLL LGLKYISLDE INPEEKK KVLTLLLL L G 



251 



300 
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pexl 0_schpo 
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pexlO human 
pexl 0_macf a 
pexlO_caeel 
pexl 0_pican 
pexlO_schpo 



LQ.LYGFRQR Q....RARKE WRLHRGLSHR RASLEERAVS RNP..L..CT 
LR.LYGFRQR Q . . . . RARKE WRLHRGLSHR RGSLEERAVS RNP..L..CT 
IS.LYSFLEQ EKFNNKLKKE KKENNGGSDR ..NLDENSLF .HP..TFQCS 
LRKLWGATKT VQDSGDL..I YRFRDQTSDV IDLADPKVLP YLPEASRTCM 
SRLIASILQH SNSYFDQHTI ....SSITDE RDLEDKNKLP FIPEGNRKCS 

301 350 

LCLEERRHPT ATPCGHLFCW ECI TAWCS.SKAE CPLCREKFPP 

LCLEERRHPT ATPCGHLFCW ECI TAWCS.SKAE CPLCREKFPP 

ICL.ENKNPS ALFCGHLFCW TCIQEHAVAA TSSASTSSAR CPQCRLEFQP 

LCLSPMKDPS CGECGHVFCW KCVLD WVK.ERQE CPLCRAKMRE 

LCMEFIHCPA ATECGHIFCW SCI NGWTS.KKSE CPLCRAFSSP 

351 362 
QKLIYLRHYR ~~ 
QKLIYLRHYR — 
RDVTPLLNL* ** 

SQLLPLR — 

SKIILLR ~~ 
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Figure S3. Cont. 
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1 50 
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TGILHLGNYL GAIESWV... NLQEEYDTVI YSIVDLHSIT VPQ . DPTVLQ 

TGCFHLGNYL GATRVWTDLC ELKQPGQELI FGVADLHAIT VPKPDGEMFR 

sywm_caeel_corrected TGIPHLGNFF GSIEPWTELQ NSVDKKILMM LSWDQHAIS LGPLFANELR 



sywin_human 
sywin_mouse 
sywm_yeast 
sywm_caeel_cor rected 



sywm_human 
sywin_mouse 
sywm yeast 



101 150 

QSILDMTAVL LACGINPEKS ILFQQSQVSE HTQLSWILSC MVRLPRLQHL 

QSILDMTAVL LACGINPEKS ILFQQSKVSE HTQLSWILTC MVRLPRLQHL 

KFRHEAVASI LAVGVDPEKA SVIYQSAIPQ HSELHWLLST LASMGLLNRM 

QNTHQMTASL lACGVDPNRT LLFRQSDVPQ lAQISWILGS LQTTSKLARL 

151 200 

HQWKAKT.TK QKHDG TVG LLTYPVLQAA DILLYKSTHV 

HQWKAKA.AN RKHDG TVG LLTYPVLQAA DILCYKSTHV 

TQWKSKSNIK QSTNGDYLVN DSDVGKVRLG LFSYPVLQAA DILLYKSTHV 
PQYKEKKERF KKGI: IPVC4 LLTYPLLQAA DVLTFKATTV 

201 250 

PVGEDQVQHM ELVQDLAQGF NKKYGE . FFP VPESIL.TSM KKVKSLRDPS 

PVGEDQVQHM ELVQDLARSF NQKYGE . FFP LPKSIL.TSM KKVKSLRDPS 

PVGDDQSQHL ELTRHLAEKF NKMYKKNFFP KPVTML.AQT KKVLSLSTPE 

PVGEDQSQHL NLLGGLAYAF NKTYETEIFP IPKQLTRESH ARIRSLREPE 

251 300 
AKK.SKSDPDK LATVRITDSP EEIVQKFRKA VTDFTSE.VT YDPAGRAGVS 
SKKSKSDPDK LATVRITDSP EEIVQKFRKA VTDFTSE.VT YEPDSRAGVS 
KKMSKSDPNH DSVIFLNDEP KAIQKKIRKA LTDSISDRFY YDPVERPGVS 
sywm caeel corrected KKMSKSSGGP RSRIEITDSR STIIEKCQKA QSD.NAGKVT YDKENRLAVS 
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sywm mouse 
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sywm caeel_corrected 



sywm._human 
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sywm caeel corrected 
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301 350 
NIVAVHAAVT GLSVEEWRR SAGMNTAR.Y KLAVADAVIE KFAPIKREIE 
NMVAIHAAVS GLSVEEWRS SAGLDTAR.Y KLLVADAVIE KFAPIRKEIE 
NLINIVSGIQ RKSIEDWED VSRFNNYRDF KDYVSEVIIE ELKGPRTEFE 
NLLDLYSAVT KTQTSEI..D FSNWTTL . DL KMNLAEAVDK RLAPIRQKFE 

351 388 
KLKLDKDHLE KVLQIGSAKA KELAYTVCQE VKKLVGFL 
KLKMDKDHLR KVLLVGSAKA KELASPVFEE VKKLVGIL 
KYINEPTYLH SWESGMRKA REKAAKNLAD IHKIMGF- 
ELQNTGE.VD KVLTENGEKA REIAEKNLEE IRRTIGFL 
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Figure S4. Examples of DA change during evolution of orthologs. (a) Comparison of the 
DA of MUSK_CHICK with those of MUSK_HUMAN, MUSK_MOUSE and 
MUSK_RAT; (b) Comparison of the DA of DCBD1_M0USE and DCBD1_HUMAN; (c) 
Comparison of the DA of NETR_HUMAN and NETR_MOUSE; (d) Comparison of the 
DA of A4_HUMAN, A4_CAEEL and A4_DR0ME. 
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Figure S5. Misprediction of the sequence of the FZD8 protein of Gallus gallus by 
GNOMON. The DA of the GNOMON-predicted sequence of the FZD8 ortholog from 
Gallus gallus (XP_426568) was found to differ from that of FZD8_HUMAN: whereas the 
latter contains an Fz and a Frizzled domain (as well as a signal peptide), the ortholog of 
Gallus gallus lacks the Fz domain and the Frizzled domain is N-terminally truncated, 
(a) Comparison of the DAs of FZD8_HUMAN and XP_426568; (b) Alignment of the 
sequences of FZD8_HUMAN, FZD8_M0USE FZD8_XENLA, FZD5_XENLA and 
XP 426568. 




FZD8 HI MAN 
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MEWGYLLEVT SLLA.ALALL QRSSGAAAAS AKELACQEIT VPLCKGIGYN 

MEWGYLLEVT SLLA.ALAVL QRSSGAAAAS AKELACQEIT VPLCKGIGYN 

^^^^^^MESL S.LS.LLLLV SWLQGSQCAA AKELSCQEIT VPLCKDIGYN 

— MGSFRSGV FALSFWLLL DYFAPAQAAS .KAIVCQEIT VPMCKGIGYN 



f zdS_human 
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xp_426568 
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HTYMPNQFNH DTQDEAGMEV H. 
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.QFWPLV EIQ.CSPDLK FFLCSMYTPI 
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. KAGCAPLMR QY . GFAWPDR MRCDRLPE . . 
. KAGCAPLMR QY . GFAWPDR MRCDRLPE . . 
.RAGCAPLMR QY . GFAWPDR MRCDRLPE.. 
.KAGCSPLMR KY . GFAWPER MNCDRLPE . . 
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fzd8 human QG 



fzdS mouse 
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fzd8_xenla QG 

fzd5_xenla HG 
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NP DTLC.MD.YN RTDLTTAAPS PPRRL.PPPP 

NP DTLC.MD.YN RTDLTTAAPS PPRRLPPPPP 

NP DTLC.MDYYN RTEQTTAAPS HPE . . . PPKP 

DP DTLC.M.YYN WTETTTTLP PTHP 

LWGKVHASGR ALLLSLGLQP SSQAQLSAWD SLP.NTSA. . . RGLKTQPVLP 



201 250 

fzdS_human PGEQPPSGSG HGRPPGARPP HP.GG.GRGGG GGD.AAAPPA RGGGGGGKAR 

fzd8_mouse PGEQPPSGSG HSRPPGARPP HRGGSSR..G SGDAAAAPPS R....GGKAR 

fzd8_xenla PARSVPKGRT RVEPPRSR SPATG 

fzd5_xenla P KVK 

xp_426568 EGTLIETKYT GKKENFCSPA AASAFSKCMA MMIIKRLPSA LSCNWGNQLR 

251 300 

fzd8_human PPGGGAAPC E PG CQCRAPMVSV SSERHPLYNR 

fzd8_mouse PPGGGAAPC E PG CQCRAPMVSV SSERHPLYNR 

fzd8_xenla C E SG CQCRAPMVQV SNERHPLYNR 

fzd5_xenla TP...TSDC D .GV CKCREPFVSI TRESHPLYNR 

xp_426568 AIMKPSVICL LLGCDFTEMQ SG.RIKSYGS C . CRAALLHA SA.LWPYFAA 
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Figure S5. Cont. 
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501 550 

fzd8_human AGYSQYFHLA AWLVPSVKSI AVLALSSVDG DPVAGICYVG NQSLDNLRGF 

fzdS mouse AGYSQYFHLA AWLVPSVKSI AVLALSSVDG DPVAGICYVG NQSLDNLRGF 

fzd8_xenla AGYSQYFHLA AWLVPSIKSI AVLALSSVDG DPVAGICFVG NQNLDNLRGF 

fzd5_xenla ASYSQYFHMA AWLIPSVKSI AVLALSSVDG DPVAGICYVG NQNLDNLRGF 

xp_426568 ASYAQYFHLA AWLIPSAKSI TVLALSSVDG DPVAGVCYVG NQSLENLRGF 

551 600 

fzd8_human VLAPLVIYLF I3TMFLLAGF VSLFRIRSVI KQQDGPTKTH KLEKLMIRLG 

fzd8_mou3e VLAPLVIYLF I GTMFLLAGF VSLFRIRSVI KQQGGPTKTH KLEKLMIRLG 

fzd8_xenla VLAPLVIYLF ISSMrLLA'Sr VSLFF;I?.SVI K . QGG . TKTE'' KLEKLMIRLG 

fzd5_xenla VLAPLWYLF SGTMFLLAGF VSLFRIRSVI K.QGG.TKTD KLEKLMIRIG 

xp_426568 VLAPLWYLF TGSLFLLAGF VSLFRIRSVI K.QGG.TKTD KLEKLMIRIG 

601 650 

fzd8_human LFTVLYTVPA AVWACLFYE QHNRPRWEAT HNC.PCLRDL .QP.DQAR.R 

fzd8_mouse LFTVLYTVPA AVWACLFYE QHNRPRWEAT HNC.PCLRDL .QP.DQAR.R 

fzdS xenla IFSVLYTVPA TIWACFFYE QHNRQGWEVA HNCNSCQPEM AQP.HR 

fzd5_xenla IFSVLYTVPA TIWACYIYE QHYREHWEKT HNC.SC PGDKQRYR 

xp_426568 IFTVLYTVPA TIVIACYIYE QHNREAWEQA QNC.SC PGDPHRPK 

651 700 

fzdShuman PDYAVFMLKY FMCLWGITS GVWVWSGKTL ESWRSLCTRC CWASKGAAVG 

f zde_ra.:.use PDYAVFMLKY FMCLWGITS GVWVWSGKTL ESWRALCTRC CWASKGAAV. 

fzd8_xenla PDYAVFMLKY FMCLWGITS GVWIWSGKTL ESWPAFCTRC CWGSKAT . . . 

fzd5_xenla PDYAVFKLKY LKCLWGITS GVWIWSGKTL E3WKRFTGRC '::R:>ISKPI . . . 

xp_426568 PDYAVFMLKY FMCLWGITS GVWIWSGKTL ESWRRFTARC CRPKKPA. . . 

701 750 

fzd8_human GGAGATAAGG GGGPGGGGGG GPGGGGGPGG GGGSLYSDVS TGLTWRSGTA 

fzd8_mouse .GAGA G GSGP.GGSGP GPGGGGGHGG GGGSLYSDVS TGLTWRSGTA 

fzdS xenla GGSMYSDVS TGLTWRSGTG 

fzd5_xenla NASAYSEAS RALTPRTGL. 

xp_426568 GAAAYGEAS PALVGRTVLP 



f zd8_human 
f zd8_mouse 
f zd8_xenla 
f zd5_xenla 
xp 426568 



751 765 
SSVSYP.KQM PLSQV 
SSVSYP.KQM PLSQV 
SSVSCP.KQM PLSQV 
SNLTLPHKQV PLSHV 
SMASY.HKQV PLSHV 
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Figure S6. Correction of the sequence of the Kremen 1 protein of Xenopus tropicalis with 
the FixPred protocol. The DA of the Refseq ortholog of kremen 1 from Xenopus tropicalis 
(NP_001 116927) was found to differ from that of KREM1_HUMAN: whereas the latter 
contains a Kringle, a WSC and a CUB domain (as well as a signal peptide and a 
transmembrane segment), the ortholog of Xenopus tropicalis lacks the kringle domain. The 
sequence 'KREMI XENTR CORRECTED' was predicted by the use of alternative gene 
models and is supported by ESTs DT392278 and EL798390. (a) Comparison of the DAs of 
KREM1_HUMAN, NP_001 116927 and KREM1_XENTR_C0RRECTED; (b) Alignment 
of the sequences of KREMl proteins from human, mouse, rat and the frog Xenopus laevis 
with NP_001 116927 and the corrected sequence, KREM1_XENTR_C0RRECTED. 



KREMl Hl'MAN 



NP 001116927 



KREMl XENTR CORRECTED 



(a) 

1 50 

np_001116927 ~~ — ^^-..^-.-.^^ — ^..^ 

kreml_xentr_corrected MDIWTISLRI LLFPSALVLC SDPFHSECYT VNGADYRGTQ 

kreml_xenla ~--~~~~-mV MDIWTISLRI LLFPSALVLC SDSFHSECYT VNGADYRGTQ 

kreml_mouse MAFPAARLAL LSAAALTLAA RPAPGP..RS G....PECFT ANGADYRGTQ 

kreinl_rar MAFPAARLAL LSAAALTLAA RPAPGP..RP S . . . . PECFT ANGADYRGTQ 

kreml_human MAFPAARLAL LSAAALTLAA RPAPSPGLGP G.... PECFT ANGADYRGTQ 

51 100 



np_001116927 
krer:'.l_xer.tr_corrected 
kreml_xenla 
kreml_inouse 
kreml_ra- 
kreml human 



NQTSLDGGKP CLFWNETFQH PYNTLKYPNG EGGLGEHNYC RNPDGDVSPW 

NQTSLDGGKP CLFWNETFQH PYNTLKYPNG EGGLGEHNYC RNPDGDVSPW 

SWTALQGGKP CLFWNETFQH PYNTLKYPNG EGGLGEHNYC PJMPDGDVSPW 

SWTALQGGKP CLFWNETFQH PYNTLKYPNG EGGLGEHNYC RNPDGDVSPW 

NWTALQGGKP CLFWNETFQH PYNTLKYPNG EGGLGEHNYC RNPDGDVSPW 
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kreml human 
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~ -MPGNLGCFR DHGNPPFLTG ISSTSNKQTI 

CYIPEQEDGV YWKYCDIPTC KMPGNLGCFR DHGNPPFLTG ISETSNKQTI 

CYIPEQEDGV YWKYCDIPAC KMPGNLGCFR DHGNPPFLTG ISETSNKQTI 

CYVAEHEDGV YWKYCEIPAC QMPGNLGCYK DHGNPPFLTG TSKTSNKLTI 

CYVAEHEDGV YWKYCEIPAC QMPGNLGCYK DHGNPPFLTG TSKTSNKLTI 

'"JYVAEHEDGV YWKYCEIPAC QMPGNLGCYK DHGNPPFLTG TSKTSNKLTI 
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QTCITMCRRQ RYKLAGLEAG FACFCGNNAD YRKHGEMPST DCNSVCFGDH 

QTCITMCRRQ RYKLAGLEAG FACFCGNNAD YRKHGEMPST DCNSVCFGDH 

QTCITMCRRQ RYKLAGLEAG FACFCGNNAD YRKHGEMPST DCNSVCFGDH 

QTCISFCRSQ RFKFAGMESG YACFCGNNPD YWKHGEAAST ECNSVCFGDH 

QTCISFCRSQ RFKFAGMESG YACFCGNNPD YWKHGEAAST ECNNVCFGDH 

QTCISFCRSQ RFKFAGMESG YACFCGNNPD YWKYGEAAST ECNSVCFGDH 
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Figure S6. Cont. 
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TQPCGGDG?.! ILFDSLIGAC GGNYTMNSAV lYSPDFFDSY GT3KACYWTI 

TQPCGGDGRI ILFDSLIGAC GGNYTMNSAV lYSPDFPDSY GTGKACYWTI 

TQPCGGDGRI ILFDSLIGAC GGNYSTDSAV lYSPDFPDTY GTGKACYWTI 

T;?:'3C--Ct?.I ILFDTLVGAC GGNYSAMAAV VfSPDFPDTY ATGKVCYWTI 

T^r JGGDGRI ILFDTLVGAC GGNYSSMAAV VYSPDrPDTY AT3RVCYWTI 

TQPCGGDGRI ILFDTLVGAC GGNYSAMSSV VYSPDFPDTY ATGRVCYWTI 
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QVTGASLIRF NFTFFDIKDS RDMVELLDGY TKQVLIRFDG RNHPTHSFNI 
QVTDASIIRF NFTLFDIKDS RDMVELLDGY TKQVLIRFDG RNHPTHSFNI 
RVP3ASRIHF NFT'LFDIRDS ANMV5LLD3Y TKRVLVP.LSG RSRPPLSFNV 
RVP3ASRIHF NFTIFDIRDS ADMVELLDSY TKRVLVRFDG RSRPPLSFNV 
RVPGASHIHF SFPLFDIRDS ADMVELLDGY THRVLARFHG RSRPPLSFNV 
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SLDFVILYFF SDRINQAQGF SVViEAFKEE . SLEKPNSSS NQTQTELITQ 
SLDFVILYFF SDRINQAQGF SWYEAFKEE .SLEKPNSSS NQTQTELITQ 
SLDFVILYFF SDRINQAQGF SWYEAFB^E .TIEKPNGSN NPSQTEMITQ 
SLDFVILYFF SDRINQAQ3F AVLYQATKEE PPQERP. .AV NQTLAEVITE 
SLDFVILYFF SDRINQAQGF AVLYQATKEE PPQERP. .AI NQTLAEVITE 
SLDFVILYFF SDRINQAQGF AVLYQAVKEE LPQERP. .AV NQTVAEVITE 



351 400 

r:i:_0 ; i:ic"927 TTNLSINAAR SSKILYVITT SPSRP SGH.VPGWT 

kreml_xentr_corrected TTNLSINAAR SSKILYVITT SPSRP SGH.VPGWT 

kreml xenla TTNLSINAAR SSKILYVITT SPSRP SGH.VPGWT 

kreml_mouse QANLSVSAAH SSKVLYVITP SPSHPPQTAP GSHSWAPSVG ANSHRVEGWT 

kreml_rat QANLSVSAAH SSKVLYVITS SPSHPPQTVP GSHSWVPSVG ASGHRVEGWT 

kreml human QANLSVSAAR SSKVLYVITT SPSHPPQTVP GSNSWAPPMG AGSHRVEGWT 



np_00111c927 
kreml_xentr_corrected 
kreml_xenla 
kreml_mouse 
kreml_rat 
kreml human 
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VYALTGLLIL TIIAVLAKAL LHISMKSARL ASPSSLDSCH R.GSAGEIWS 

VYALTGLLIL TIIAVLAKAL LHISMKSARL ASPSSLDSCH R.GSAGEIWS 

lYALTGLLIL TIIAISAKAL LHISMKSARL ASSSSLDSCH R.GSAGEIWS 

VYGLATLLIL TVTAWAP:iL LKVTFKSHRV PASGDLRDCR QPGASGDIWT 

VYGLATLLIL TVTAWAKIL LHVTFKSHRV TASGDLRDCR QPGTSGEIWT 

VYGLATLLIL TVTAIVAKIL LHVTFKSHRV PASGDLRDCH QPGTSGEIWS 
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QHDDRNPLVG E 
QHDDRNPLVG E 
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IFYEPSTTIS IFKKKLKGQS QQDDRNPLVS D 
IFYKPSTSIS IFKKKLKGQS QQDDRNPLVS D 
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Figure S7. Correction of the sequence of the Kremen 2 protein of Xenopus tropicalis with 
the FixPred protocol. The DA of Refseq ortholog of kremen 2 from Xenopus tropicalis 
(NP_001072931) was found to differ from those of KREM1_HUMAN, KREM1_M0USE, 
KREM1_RAT and the ortholog from Xenopus laevis, Q8AXX3_XENLA: whereas the 
latter contain a Kringle, a WSC and a CUB domain (as well as a signal peptide and a 
transmembrane segment), the ortholog of Xenopus tropicalis lacks the CUB domain. The 
sequence 'KREM2_XENTR_C0RRECTED' was predicted by the use of alternative gene 
models and is supported by ESTs DT425049 and DT425818. (a) Comparison of the DAs of 
KREM2_HUMAN, Q8AXX3_XENLA, NP_001072931 and KREM1_XENTR_C0RRECTED; 
(b) Alignment of the sequence of Q8AXX3_XENLA with NP_001072931 and the 
corrected sequence, KREM1_XENTR_C0RRECTED. 



Q8AXX3_XENLA 




— 'kremi human 



NP_001072931 iromXeiwptis tropicalis 
KRE\I2_XENTR_C ORREC TED 

(a) 

1 50 
q3axx3_xenla MLVEMLWLLL LDIVLYVRSE VAHPELSECF TVNGRDYRGT VSQAGPEGTP 
krer.2_xer.rr _corrected -----MLWLFL LNLVLYVSSE VTHPELSECF TVNGRDYRGT VSHAGFE3TP 
np_001072931 — --MLWLFL LNLVLYVSSE VTHPELSECF TVNGRDYRGT VSHAGPEGTP 

51 100 

q8axx3_xenla CLYWNQTTQH LYNAQSDPDG ELGLGNHNYC RNPBADVQPW CYVSENEEGI 

krem2_xer.rr _COrrected CLYWNQTNQH MFNAQSDSDG ELGLGNHNYC RNPBADVQPW CYVSENEDGI 

np_0 01072931 CLYWNQTNQH MFNAQSDSDG ELGLGNHNYC RNPDADVQPW CYVSENEDGI 

101 150 

q8axx3_xenla YWKYCDIPSC HMPGYLGCFL DFGTPPALSG ASGTSSKLTV QACIRYCRTK 

krem2_xer.rr _corrected YWKYCDIPSC HMPGYLGCFL DFGTPPALSG ASGTSSKLTV QACIRYCRTK 

np_001072931 YWKYCDIPSC HMPGYLGCFL DFGTPPALSG ASGTSSKLTV QACIRYCRTK 

151 200 

q8axx3_xer.la GYQYAGVEAG YACFCGDPSD VGTLQPTSSS QCDQYCFGKP NEICGGDGKI 

krem2_xer.-r _COrrected GYQYAGLEAG YACFCGDPSD VGSLQPASGS QCDQYCFGKP NEICGGDGKI 

np_001072931 GYQVWRPETP VSVEI.RPTW AACSPFAAPS .ATSTAL3NP MKYVEAM3RL 

2C1 250 

q8axx3_xenla SVYSAWV3AC KSNLTSCSGV LYSP..DFPE EYGPGVSC . I WEILSPGSTA 

krem2_xentr _corrected SVYSAWV3AC QENLTSCSGV LYSP..DFPE EYGPSVSC.M WDVLAPGSAA 

np_001072931 ACTAHGS3LA .KRTSLLAQV SSTPLTSLRN TVPASPACGM YSLPAVPPLS 

251 300 

q8axx3_xenla VELQFHIFQI PDPKDILEVR DGASGTLLMK IQGGQKPPSS VTLPTGHLWF 

krer.2_xer.rr _corrected lELQFHIFQV PDPKDVL3VR DGTSRTLLMK VQGGQKPPSS VILPSGQLWF 

np 001072931 CSSTSSRFQT PRTS~~ 



(b) 
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Figure S7. Cont. 

301 350 

q8axx3_xenla KFQSDKEFGG P3YAITYRGL P 

krem2 xer.-r _corrected HFQSDQEFGG PGYAITYRGL PITVTNSTPL QETSEELSLA SPNSTSEHHN 



np 001072931 



351 400 

q8axx3_xer.la NK LTNSTPT KETSHELYLV STNSTFEHYS TEHAASSKAL 

krem2 xen-r corrected TEHTSASKGL PITVTNSTPL QETSEELSLA SPNSTSEHHN TEHTSASKAL 



np 001072931 



401 450 
q8axx3_xenla LFLAAALVLL AVCIGIIIWR YPSWCSKNPC AMVQPTTCSM LYRHBCKEKMG 
krem2 xer.-r _corrected LFLAAALALL ALCIGIVIWR YPSWSASIPC AMVQPTTCSM LYGHKKERMG 



np 001072931 



451 465 
qSaxx3_xenla DLTCVNQSSM KSLL- 
k;rem2_xer.-r _corrected DLTCVNQSSM KSLI* 
np 001072931 



Figure S8. Correction of the sequence of the XP_4 16936 protein of Gallus gallus with the 
FixPred protocol. The DA of the GNOMON predicted protein XP_4 16936 was found to 
differ from those of GAS6_M0USE, GAS6_RAT, GAS6_HUMAN: whereas the latter 
contain a signal peptide, a Gla, three EGF_CA, a Laminin_G_l and a Laminin_G_2 
domain, XP_4 16936 lacks the N-terminal signal peptide and Gal domain. The sequence 
XP_416936_CORRECTED was predicted by the use of ESTs CD217792, BM439645 and 
BUI 15578. (a) Comparison of the DAs of XP_416936, some of the four EGF_CA domains 
of GAS6 proteins are detected with E-values >0.0001 and are not represented in the DA 
images generated by Pfam. (b) Alignment of the sequences of XP_4 16936, 
XP_416936_CORRECTED with those of GAS6_M0USE, GAS6_RAT and 
GAS6_HUMAN. Note that XP_416936_CORRECTED with those of GAS6_M0USE, 
GAS6_RAT and GAS6_HUMAN. 




TED 
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Figure S8. Cont. 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 

gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 



50 



'M PQPLGAALLL ALLAADCSQA VLLRAPEAAQ FLRQRQRRAY 

MPP..PPGPA A.ALGTALLL LLLASESSHT VLLRAREAAQ FLRPRQRRAY 

MPP..PPGPT A.ALGTALLL LLLASESSHT VLLRAREAAQ FLRPRQRRAY 

gas 6 human MAPSLSPGPA ALRRAPQLLL LLLAAECALA ALLPAREATQ FLRPRQRRAF 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 
gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 
gas 6_human 



51 100 

^ — ^^^^ , , — MTV DWGVEYFYP KYLACIHKYG 

QIFEETKQGH LERECVEEHC SKEEAREVFE NDPETEYFYP KYLACIHKYG 
QVFEEAKQGH LERECVEEVC SKEEAREVFE NDPETEYFYP RYQECl^IRKYG 
QVFEEAKQGH LERECVEEVC SKEEAREVFE NDPETDYFYP RYQECMRKYG 
QVFEEAKQGH LERECVEELC SREEAREVFE NDPETDYFYP RYLDCINKYG 



xp_416936 
xp_41693c_c :r rected 
gas6_mouse 
ga3 6_rat 
gas 6_human 



101 150 
SPYTRSPDFL TCVHNLPNQC SPDPCYKEGT VRCEDLKGDF YCECKRGWQG 
SPYTRSPDFL TCVHNLPNQC SPDPCYKEGT VRCEDLKGDF YCECKRGWQG 
RPEEKNPDFA KCVQNLPDQC TPNPCDKKGT HICQDLMGNF FCVCTDGWGG 
RPEDKNPNFA TCVKNLPDQC TPNPCDKKGT QLCQDLMGNF FCLCKDGWGG 
SPYTKNSGFA TCVQNLPDQC TPNPCDRKGT QACQDLMGNF FCLCKAGWGG 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 
gas6_mouse 
gas5_rat 
gas 6_hmaan 

xp_416936 
xp_416936_cor rected 
gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 
gas6_huanan 



151 200 
KTCDKDIDEC KVQHGGCNQI CLNKLGSYRC SCYSGYAL.K DSKTCEDIDE 
KTCDKDIDEC KVQHGGCNQI CLNKLGSYRC SCYSGYAL.K DSKTCEDIDE 
RLCDKDVNEC VQKNGGCSQV CHNKPGSFQC ACHSGFSLAS DGQTCQDIDE 
RLCDKDVNEC SQKNGGCSQV CHNKPGSFQC ACHSGFSLQS DNKSCQDIDE 
RLCDKDVNEC SQENGGCLQI CHNKPGSFHC SCHSGFELSS DGRTCQDIDE 

201 250 

CAASADICGE ARCKNLISSY ECVCDAGYRY DEQRKTCDDI NECEERLCEQ 

CAASADICGE ARCKNLISSY ECVCDAGYRY DEQRKTCDDI NECEERLCEQ 

CTDS.DTCGD ARCKNLPGSY SCLCDEGYTY SSKEKTCQDV DECQQDRCEQ 

CTDS.DTCGD ARCKNI.PGSY SCLCDKGYTY SSKEKTCQDV DECQQDRCEQ 

CADS.EACGB ARCKNLPGSY SCLCDEGFAY SSQBKACRDV DECLQGRCBQ 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 

gas6_mouse 
gase_rat 
gas 6 human 



251 300 

MCVNSP3SYT CHCDGRGGVK LSQDMNTCE 

MCVNSF3SYT CHCDGRGGVK LSQDMNTCE 

TCVNSPGSYT CHCDGRGGLK LSPDMDTCE 

TCVNSPGSYT CHCNGRGGLK LSPDMDTCE 

VCVNSPGSYT CHCDGRGGLK LSQDMDTCEL EAGWPCPRHR RDGSPAARPG 



301 350 

xp_416936 NIIPCVPF AVAKSVKSLY LGRMFSGTPV 

xp_416936_COrrected NIIPCVPF AVAKSVKSLY LGRMFSGTPV 

gas6_inouse DILPCVPF SMAKSVKSLY LGRMFSGTPV 

gas6_rat DILPCVPF SMAKSVKSLY LGRMFSGTPV 

gas6 human RGAQGSRSEG HIPDRRGPRP WQDILPCVPF SVAKSVKSLY LGRMFSGTPV 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 

gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 
gas 6 human 



351 400 
IRLRFKRKQL TRLVAEFDFR TFDPEGILFF AGGHQDSTWV VLALRKGRLE 
IRLRFKRKQL TRLVAEFDFR TFDPEGILFF AGGHQDSTWV VLALRKGRLE 

IRLRFKRLQP TRLLAEFDFR TFDPEGVLFF AGGRSDSTWI VLGLRA6RLE 
IRLRFKRLQP TRLLAEFDFR TFDPEGVLFF AGGRSDSTWI VLGLRAGRLE 
IRLRFKRLQP TRLVAEFDFR TFDPEGILLF AGGHQDSTWI VLALRAGRLE 



xp_416936 
xp_4 16 93 6_cor rected 
gas6_mouse 
gas 6 rat 



401 450 

LQLKYSGIGR VTSSGPLINH GMWQTISVEE LERSLWKVN RDAVKRIAVS 

LQLKYSGIGR VTSSGPLINH GMWQTISVEE LERSLWKVN RDAVMRIAVS 

LQLRYNGVGR ITSSGPTINH GMWQTISVEE LERNLVIKVN KDAVMKIAVA 

LQLRYNGVGR ITSSGPTINH GMWQTISVEE LDRNLVIKVN KDAVMKIAVA 



gas6_human LQLRYNGVGR VTSSGPVINH GMWQTISVEE LABNLVIKVN RDAVMKIAVA 



(b) 
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Figure S8. Cont. 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 
gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 
gas 6 human 



401 450 

LQIJKYSGIGR VTSSGPLINH GMWQTISVEE LERSLWKVN RDAVMRIAVS 

LQLKYSGIGR VTSSGPLINH GMWQTISVEE LERSLWKVN RDAVMRIAVS 

LQLRYNGVGR ITSSGPTINH GMWQTISVEE LERNLVIKVN KDAVMKIAVA 

LQLRYNGVGR ITSSGPTINH GMWQTISVEE LDRNLVIKVN KDAVMECIAVA 

LQLRYNGVGR VTSSGPVINH GMWQTISVEE LARNLVIKVN RDAVMKIAVA 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 
gas6_mouse 
gas 6_rat 
gas6_huinan 



451 



500 



GDLFTLDKGL YQLNLTVGGI PFKTKDLIVP INPRLDGCLR AWNWLNGEDS 
GDLFTLDKGL YQLNLTVGGI PFKTKDLIVP INPRLDGCLR AWNWLNGEDS 
GELFQLERGL YHLNLTVGGI PFKESELVQP INPRLDGCMR SWNWLNGEDS 
GGLFQLERGL YHLNLTVGGI PFKESDLVQP INPRLDGCMR SWNWLNGEDS 
GDLFQPERGL YHLNLTVGGI PFHEKDLVQP INPRLDGCMR SWNWLNGEDT 



xp_416936 
xp_416936_corrected 
gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 
gas 6 human 



501 550 

TIQETII^MNE RMQCFAVAGR GSFYPGRGFA IFNLTYMQPS SRNETKTSWK 

TIQETIKMNE RMQCFAVAGR GSFYPGRGFA IFNLTYMQPS SRNETKTSWK 

AIQETVKANT KMQCFSVTER C-iSFF? ::-;X l-FA TYRLNYTRTS LDVGTSrTWE 

AIQETVKANT KMQCFSVTER GSFFPGNGFA FYSLNYTRTS LDVGTETTWE 

TIQETVKVNT RMQCFSVTER GSFYPGSGFA FYSLDYMRTP LDVGTESTWE 



xp_416936 
xp_4 1693 6_cor rected 
gas6_mouse 

gas6_rat 
gas6_human 



551 600 
lEVNAVIQPA TDTGVMFALV TEDAS.VPLS LSLVDYHSTK KLKQQFVILA 
lEVNAVIQPA TDTGVMFALV TEDAS.VPLS LSLVDYHSTK KLKQQF^/ILA 
VKWARIRPA TDTGVLLAL. VGDDDWPIS VALVDYHSTK KLKf'iLWLA 
VEWARIRPA TDTGVLMAL. VGDKDWLLS VALVDYHSTK KLKKQLWLA 
VEWAHIRPA ADTGVLFALW APDLRAVPLS VALVDYHSTK KLKKQLWLA 



xp_41693 6 
xp_416936_correc-ed 
gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 
gas 6 human 



6 CI 650 

VSDTWSRLA LKLCDKKEHS VDILLKKDQL SLRVDGI'CEGE RELSTSELED 

VEDTWSRLA LNLCDKKEHS VDILLKKDQL SLRVDGMEGE RELSTSELED 

VEDVALALME IKVCDSQEHT VTVSLREGEA TLEVDGTKGQ SEVSTAQLQE 

VENVALALME IKVCDSQEHT VTVSLRDGEA TLEVDGTKGQ SEVSTAQLQE 

VEHTALALME IKVCDGQEHV VTVSLRDGEA TLEVDGTRGQ SEVSAAQLQE 



xp_416936 
xp_4 1693 6_cor rected 
gas6_mouse 
gas6_rat 
gas6_human 



651 700 
SLSILESSLQ SPVKTYVGGL PDVNVTATPV TAFYHGCMTV KLRSKALDLD 
SLSILESSLQ SPVKTYVGGL PDVNVTATPV TAFYHGCMTV KLRSB^ALDLD 
RLDTLKTHLQ GSVHTYVGGL PEVSVISAPV TAFYRGCMTL EVNGKILDLD 
RLDLLKTRLQ GSVLTFVGGL PDVQVTSTPV TAFYRGCMTL EVNGKTLDLD 
RLAVLERHLR SPVLTFAGGL PDVPVTSAPV TAFYRGCMTL EVNRRLLDLD 



xp_416936 
xp_4 16 93 6_cor rected 
gas6_mouse 

gas ■:_rat 
gasc human 



701 722 

EALYKHSDIT SHSCPPVEAG P~ 
EALYKHSDIT SHSCPPVEAG P* 
TASYKHSDIT SHSCPPVEHA TP 

TASYKHSriT SHSCPPVEHV TA 
3AAYKHSBIT AHSCPPVEPA AA 



(b) 
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Table S2. Proportion of orthologous sequences of Metazoa that differ in 1,2, 3, or >4 
domains from their human Swiss-Prot ortholog. 

Table S2/A. Proportion of orthologous Swiss-Prot sequences of Metazoa that differ in 1, 2, 
3, or >4 domains from their human Swiss-Prot ortholog. 



Species 


Number of Domains Distinguishing Das * 




N = l 


N = 2 


N = 3 




Pongo abelii 


66,66 


0,00 


0,00 


33,33 


Mus musculus 


73,70 


11,29 


5,07 


9,91 


Gallus gallus 


65,70 


9,14 


5,71 


19,42 


Xenopus tropicalis 


65,60 


34,38 


0,00 


0,00 


Danio rerio 


74,30 


12,39 


5,31 


7,96 


Drosophila melanogaster 


71,00 


20,39 


3,95 


4,61 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


60,80 


27,11 


3,61 


8,43 



*The numbers in the different categories represent the percent of total DA differences. 



Table S2/B. Proportion of orthologous/equivalent TrEMBL sequences of Metazoa that 
differ in 1, 2, 3, or >4 domains from their human Swiss-Prot ortholog. 



Species 


Number of Domains Distinguishing DAs* 




N= 1 


N = 2 


N = 3 


N>4 


Homo sapiens 


62,40 


17,19 


8,10 


4,27 


Mus musculus 


57,94 


19,03 


8,39 


4,59 


Gallus gallus 


59,83 


20,17 


5,45 


3,20 


Xenopus tropicalis 


56,20 


17,95 


9,74 


6,68 


Danio rerio 


58,86 


19,38 


9,24 


4,35 


Drosophila melanogaster 


60,78 


18,44 


8,86 


4,54 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


59,91 


18,26 


8,52 


4,23 



* The numbers in the different categories represent the percent of total DA differences. 



Table S2/C. Proportion of RelSeq sequences of Metazoa that differ in 1, 2, 3, or >4 
domains from their human Swiss-Prot ortholog/equivalent 



Species 


Number of Domains Distinguishing DAs* 




N = 1 


N = 2 


N = 3 


N>4 


Homo sapiens 


69,23 


13,77 


2,02 


14,97 


Mas musculus 


74,42 


12,43 


4,48 


8,67 


Gallus gallus 


67,74 


17,01 


6,38 


8,87 


Xenopus tropicalis 


65,6 


14,86 


6,43 


13,12 


Danio rerio 


65,11 


18,55 


6,55 


9,79 


Drosophila melanogaster 


65,96 


16,86 


6,72 


10,45 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


64,76 


17,51 


6,76 


10,97 



The numbers in the different categories represent the percent of total DA differences. 
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Table S2/D. Proportion of NCBFs GNOMON predicted sequences of Metazoa that differ 
in 1, 2, 3, or >4 domains from their human Swiss-Prot ortholog/equivalent. 





Number of Domains Distinguishing DAs* 




N = l 


N = 2 


N = 3 


N>4 


Homo sapiens 


48,65 


18,43 


13,51 


19,41 


Mas nmsculus 


55,55 


16,24 


6,50 


21,71 


Gallus gallus 


61,21 


19,20 


6,51 


11,55 


Danio rerio 


60,63 


18,49 


7,68 


13,20 


Drosophila pseudoobscura 


65,47 


17,64 


6,89 


10,00 


Caenorhabditis briggsae 


66,68 


16,31 


6,41 


10,59 



The numbers in the different categories represent the percent of total DA differences. 



Table S2/E. Proportion of EnsEMBLsequences of Metazoa that differ in 1, 2, 3, or >4 
domains from their human Swiss-Prot ortholog/equivalent. 



Species 


Number of Domains Distinguishing DAs* 




N = l 


N = 2 


N = 3 


N^4 


Homo sapiens 


88,08 


8,85 


3,08 


0,00 


Mus musculus 


66,30 


15,93 


5,27 


12,50 


Gallus gallus 


67,28 


16,33 


6,90 


9,49 


Xenopus tropicalis 


61,61 


18,86 


6,15 


13,38 


Danio rerio 


65,83 


18,16 


5,97 


10,04 


Drosophila melanogaster 


63,93 


18,83 


7,30 


9,95 


Caenorhabditis elegans 


62,84 


19,28 


6,78 


11,11 



*The numbers in the different categories represent the percent of total DA differences. 
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